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We are reluctantly compelled to omit the number of the GOVERN- 
ING FAMILIES, in order to find room for Mr. Maurice's 
admirable letter on the duty of clergymen in reference to the 


elections, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»—— 
HE Confederate power died on the 26th April. On that day 
General Johnston surrendered to General Grant—or to Gene- 
ral Sherman under his orders—all the armies east of the Chat- 
tahoochie, on the same terms which General Grant had conceded to 
General Lee, and without any political conditions. ‘These include 
the regular and militia forces in North and South Carolina, in 
Georgia, Florida, aud ‘Tennessee. West of the Chattahoochie 
and east of the Mississippi there is still a small rebel force under 
General Dick Taylor; and again, west of the Mississippi there is 
supposed to be a larger one under General Kirby Smith, who has 
recently, it is said, been making large profits by sending down 
cotton to the Federal authorities at New Orleans and netting a 
large commission on the transaction. But neither of these forces 
can well give much trouble, even if they wish. ‘The Ex-President 
Jefferson Davis was last heard of making off with the spoil of the 
Richmond banks—private property not in any way belonging to the 
State, and over 1,000,000 dollars (say 200,000/.) in gold,—towards 
the Mississippi, accompanied by a cavalry escort of 2,000 men. 
Might not Wilkes Booth’s epigram be retorted with much greater 
force on his own far more deeply-fallen President—sic semper 
tyrannis ? 








The surrender was preceded by an incident which, but for the 
firmness of the Government, might have involved a catastrophe. 
General Johnston had asked permission tosurrender on the terms 
granted to General Lee, when Sherman of his own motion offered 
to him as representative of the ‘* Confederate States” the bases 
for a general treaty of peace. ‘These bases were :—1. ** The Con- 
federate armies now in existence to be disbanded and conducted 
to their several State capitals, there to deposit their arms and 
public property in the State arsenals, and each officer and man to 
execute and file an agreement to abide action of both State and 
Federal authority.” ‘The recognition by the Union of the 
several State Governments, their officers, and legislatures.” 3. A 
guarantee to all Southerners of their political rights and fran- 
chises, and “ all rights of property as defined by the Constitution 
of the United States and of States respectively.” 4, A general 
amnesty. General Johnston, prompted by Breckinridge, who 
was in camp, eagerly accepted these terms, which in fact, as we 
have elsewhere shown, involved Sherman's surrender to him, and 
they were telegraphed to Washington by eight o'clock on the 19th 
April. The President at’ once called the Cabinet together and 
swnmoned General Grant, and immediately, supported by their 
unanimous verdict, disallowed the agreement, telegraphed to Sher- 
man to resume hostilities, and despatched General Grant to con- 
clude the negotiations, which, as we have mentioned, ended in a 
capitulation for all the Southern armies, 


The terms excited throughout the North a kind of roar of dis- 
gust which would have cowed Sherman even had he entertained 
the idea of resisting the President's order. He, however, on find- 
ing that he had miscalculated his own strength, gave way without 
demur, and General Grant with a fine generosity suffered the 
Confederate armies to surrender to his subordinate. So confident 





had the Southern leaders been of their position under Sherman’s 
proposal that General Breckinridge, with an impertinence almost 
amusing, telegraphed to the officer in command of the famous 
Sixth Corps (Federal) ordering him not to advance, as peace had 
been signed. The officer telegraphed to Washington, and the 
Commander-in-Chicf was compelled to direct him to pay no 
attention to any orders received from Sherman, or anybody else 
except Grant. ‘The marked collapse of the military when con- 
fronted with the civil power is the most gratifying feature of the 
whole affair. 

There wasa most discreditable scene in the Commons on Thurs- 
day night. The debate was on the second reading of Mr. Villiers’s 
Union Chargeability Bill, which the squires who have ‘“ added 
field to field and house to house until there is no room for the 
poor” vehemently resist, and the Liberals getting tired, howled at 
a Tory speaker, who was compelled to sit down. The Tories of 
course retorted in kind, and two or three members, enraged at 
the shouts, began to make motions for adjournment. They were 
defeated one after the other, but the acting leader, Sir G. Grey, 
disgusted with the scene, gave way, and the debate was adjourned. 
Decent men, who think a Senate should be grave, will pray for 
Lord Palmerston’s speedy restoration to health. What with a 
Speaker like Mr. Denison and a leader like Sir George Grey, the 
members are encouraged to behave like a pack of schoolboys out 
for the day. ‘The member for Worcestershire is no doubt tedious, 
but the right to be tedious in moderation is essential to free debate. 


Mr. Newdegate proposed the second re reading of his Bill arranging 
a compromise about Church-rates on We Inesday afternoon. His 
proposal is to abolish the rates upon occupiers, and substitute a 
fixed and low rate upon owners, to be levied like the tithe. In 
other words, he gives up part of the tax in order to make the 
remainder perpetual, deprives the Church of the fluctuating income 
needed for its worship, yet binds the Dissenters to pay for ever a 
tax which they think unjust. Of course the Bill was thrown out— 
by 126 to 42—Sir G. Grey observing that there was a general 
consent to let Church-rates rest for the present. ‘* Hush-a-by baby 
on the tree top” seems to express best the [ome Secretary’s 
policy upon all things, but he should remember what happens when 
the tree rocks. ; 

The debate on Mr. Baines’s Bill adjourned, or rather not 
adjourned but cut short, last weck was resumed on Monday night 
by Mr. Gregory, who made a clever but flippant speech assailing 
Mr. Mill's proposals, defending fancy franchises, hitting several 
side-blows at the North, holding up both Australian and American 
elections to scorn, and seeming to prefer for reform purposes 
the state of mind in which Birmingham threatened to ‘ march on 
London” to the recent peaceful ‘‘cackling” of Leeds, Sir George 
Grey then explained to the [Louse that the Government were going to 
vote for Mr. Baines’s Bill, but to have no policy on the subject after 
the dissolution until the election of a new Parliament should make 
it evideat what would be most popular. Mr. W. E. Forster, on the 
part of the working classes, distinctly opened the way for a new 
and more eatholie principle of reform, which Mr. Charles Buxton 
advocated on behalf of the middle class. Mr. Stansfeld dis- 
tinetly gave in his adhesion to the minority principle. Mr. 
Horsman, in a speech of great power and of fi higher tone 
than Mr. Lowe’s, still advocated mere delay, and had no con- 
structive suggestions to offer, though he expressol his wish to 
confer a share of the electoral trust on the working class. And 
finally Mr. Disraeli vindicated his old measure of 1859, and 
reiterated his wish to extend the suffrage “laterally” rather than 
vertically. On the whole we should say that all parties are ripe 
for a comprehensive measure on the principle of securing 
adequate direct representation to ail classes, but that no ono 
will take the responsibility of suggesting—when a Government will 
not lead the way. 7 

A very able letter by the Head Master of Rugby, the Rev, Fy~ 
Temple, in Thursday's Times expresses what half the world js 
thinking on the subject of Reform. Ie reminds Mr, Lowe that 
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to exclude the millions from a! political influence and alienate 


even if it does not injure their legislation. He points out, on the 


other hand, that to contend for in lefinite trust in the working 
classes is to ask towards them what we have never conceded 
without injury to any other section of the community. “ It is 
often said that the working classes are as much dividel among 
themselves as the upper classes, and this is true, but quite irre- 


levant : for all classes, both upper and lower, are divided upon | 
‘humiliating to him, unless he take comfort from the remark that 


some questions, unite] upon others.” Dr. Temple's own scheme 
is not wulike one recently suggested in these columns, but much 


larger. He would disfranchise all boroughs with less than 10,000 | 
1 


inhabitants, gaining thereby 111 seats; and take away the second 
seat from all boroughs with fewer than 30,000 inhabitants, so 
gaining 50 seats; he would then double the number of members 
in every county, keeping the present elections for the remaining 
boroughs and the counties, as they are, but elect the added members 
on a different plan, namely, by all ratepayers, whether living in 
boroughs and entitled to borough votes already, or in the rural 
districts. ‘To make the plan effective the latter suffrage should be 
manhood suffrage,—as many of the best of the working class 
proper live in lodgings ;—and then the objection would be that it 
would be too large, too revolutionary. 


Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lincoln, has been shot, 
and Harrold, who attempted to murder Mr. Seward, has been ar- 
rested, as well as an accomplice whose name is said to be Ashteroth. 
They had fled, it appears, on horseback into the southern counties 
of Maryland, and took refuge in a barn a few miles from Port 
Royal Ferry. The barn on 26th April was surrounded by troops 
and the assassins summoned to surrender, which Harrold was 
willing to do. Booth, however, declared him a coward, and taking 
up a rifle was shot by a sergeant named Corbet, who aimed at his 
shoulder; the bullet, however, passed through his spine, and after 
lingering for some hours in terrible pain he expired on the morn- 
ing of the 27th. He made no confessions and implicated no one, 
merely stating that Harrold had nothing to do with the murder of 
the President. His last words seem to have been, ‘* Tell my mother 
I died for my country. I did what I thought was for the best,” 
and the witnesses present mention particularly the maniacal wild- 
ness of hiseyes. With that morbid feeling about the dead which 
we have frequently noticed in America his relatives applied for 
his body, which under the same feeling was refused and dropped 
into the Potomac, so that even the place of sepulture should 
not be known. Harrold is still under examination, and it is 
said has made a confession, but nothing certain has yet been 


reported, 


The Czar has declared his second son, Alexander, heir to the 
throne of Russia. It is stated in Continental papers that the late 
Cesarewitch requested the second one to carry out his engagement 
with the Princess Dagmar. 

Owing to Sherman's political blunder or crime,—which is the 
worse to English ears Lord Derby has taught us to doubt,—one of 
the most guilty of the original Confederate conspirators has, it seems, 
escaped. Howell Cobb, the Secretary to the Treasury in 1860, who 
wilfully failed to pay the interest on the United States debt, 
though he did not resign his office, and who boasted that he had 
done this, though it was a breach of his solemn oath of office, 
had been captured by General Wilson in Macon. General 
Sherman ordered General Wilson to evacuate Macon in conse- 
quence of the armistice—which he had made without authority or 
reason—and Cobb probably escaped. We should be sorry to see 
any of the politicians of the South hanged, but certainly none 
deserve it better than Mr, Howell Cobb, unless perhaps Mr. 
Judah P. Benjamin. 





The Duke of Argyll is to preside at a meeting of the British 





Freedmen’s Aid Association at the Westminster Palace Hotel on 
Wednesday afternoon next, at four o'clock, when Dr. H. M. Storrs, 
of Cincinnati, will give a condensed account of the present condi- 
tion of the freedmen and the efforts now making in America for 
their future welfare. It is hoped that a considerable sum in aid of | 
their operations will be raised at the meeting, which is to have no 
party colour; Southerners no less than Northerners, provided | 
they sympathize with its object, will be welcome. 





. . ° . Pad | 
Mr. Edwin James, formerly of the English Bar, has become an 


actor, and at the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, is said to 


be now impersonating Friar Lawrence in Romeo and Juliet. We 
P ‘ 


can scarcely seem born for his part. Friar Lawrence is dull, 
didactie, and ascetic, and his chief point is the analogy between 
men and herbs. ‘'T'wo foes,” he says, “‘encamp them still in 
man as well as herbs, grac2 and rade will.” The Ex-Q.C. will re. 
cognize the latter truth, but depreeate the conclusion that « where 
the worser is predominant, full sooa the canker death eats up 
that plant ;” and certainly, unless much changed, he will not nd 
able to recognize any close connection between himself and the 
world of herbs. Friar Lawrence's slow saws must be sadly 


“vice sometime’s by action dignified.” 

‘The Emperor of the French has issue 1 a singular proclamation 
to the Desert tribes of Algeria. We declares that France landed 
thirty-five years ago to relieve Algiers from oppression, but 
admires the military honour which induced the Arabs “ before 
submitting to invoke the judgment of God. But God has pro- 
nounced; acknowledge, therefore, the mysterious d:erees of 
Providence.” ‘Two centuries ago the Gauls also were vanquished, 
but their assimilation to the victorious Romans createl a great 
nation. ‘* Accept, then, facts. Your Prophet declares, ‘ God gives 
power to whoimsoever He will.’ (Chapter ii. ‘ Of the Cow,’ 
verse 248.) Now, the power I hold from Him I wish to exercise 
in your interest and for your advantage.” His Majesty continues 
by arguing that two millions of Arabs cannot resist forty millions 
of Frenchmen, that the Koran binds Mussulmans to observe their 
oath of allegiance, and that Arabs have shared the glory of French 
arms, and finishes by another appeal to the Koran, which states 
that ‘He whom God directs is well directed.” (Chapter vi., 
‘El Eraf,” verse 177.) Protestants can hardly help wondering 
what the mother of this ‘* Eldest Son of the Church” will think 
of it all. What Arabs will think we have endeavoured to show in 
another place. 


The International Exhibition at Dublin was opened by the 
Prince of Wales on the 10th inst., amidst an imposing cere- 
monial. ‘The Exhibition promises to be a success, the building 
being really magnificent, half stone, half glass and iron, and 
the collections, particularly of Art, rivalling those of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Rome and France have in particular exerted 
themselves, and English painters have forwarded a splendid array 
of paintings. Nothing of special interest marked the opening 
except an omission of all specially Irish music, which has greatly 
annoyed the newspapers, and a perpetual reference in the ad- 
dresses to the absence of the Princess, whom the good people 
wanted to see at least as muchas the Prince. The Prince was 
exceeding well received by the citizens of Dublin, and was to leave 
the city to-day. No description of the contents of the palace has 
as yet been published, but Mr. Story’s ‘‘ Judith,” it seems clear, 
will carry off the palm in sculpture, as his ‘‘ Sybil” did in the 
collection of 1861. 


The music-halls have beaten the theatres. The magistrate 
having decided that a ballet was a stage play, Mr. Strange, lessee 
of the Alhambra, appealed to the Middlesex Quarter Sessions, and 
the Assistant-Judge and thirteen magistrates of the county 
unanimously decided that a ballet did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Act compelling theatres to take out licences. A 
ballet in fact is not a stage play, and the proprietor of a music-hall 
may exhibit anything except a regular drama. ‘The decision is 
one more reason for abolishing the preposterous monopoly now 
conceded to existing theatres. In the face of such competition their 
lessees cannot afford the enormous rents now demanded for the 
most ill-designed public buildings in Europe. The use of 
the licenser may be doubtful, but that of the licence is nil, ex- 
cept to the few great owners whose rents are trebled by the pro- 
tection. 


Lord Derby has pardoned the Lord Chancellor. Yesterday 
week, too late for our last impression, he made a speech in the 
House expressing the ‘Tory belief that the Lord Chancellor had 
no bad motive in his leniency to Mr. Edmunds. He did not 
appear to think that this charming leniency, when the public has 
been robbed, itself implies an estimate of the nature of that crime 
quite inconsistent with places of high official trust, and we may 
gather from various obiter dicta of Lord Derby’s that had he been 
in Lord Westbury’s place he might have taken the same lenient 
view of embezzlement. On ‘Tuesday night Lord Granville 
proposed to revoke Mr. Edmunds’s pension,—the least that 
could be done in such a case,—and Mr. Edmunds applied to be 
heard by counsel in his own defence. The request, however, Was 


' not granted, in spite of various relentings from noble lords, who 
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seemed to wish for an excuse to be as lenient as Lord Westbury, 
on the ground that the same request had been granted and with- 
drawn by Mr. Edmunds in relation to the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee. In the end the pension was revoked without a division, but 
not without a regret. It is curious to see how station and the 
mere incidents of an affair of this kind destroy the estimate of its 
crimivality. We heard of a man getting eight years, the other day, 
for stealing—not embezzling—-a few potatoes. But the higher 
the station and education the less—apparently —the guilt. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury presided on Wednesday at the 
Literary Fund dinner. He made rather a good speech on the in- 
fluence of the Press in shading off sensation estimates of exciting 
events like the Russian plague or the assassination of the President 
of the United States. The necessity of discussing such events, 
and bringing all the new light possible to bear on them, im- 
mediately discovers all sorts of qualifications of the alleged in- 
jurious effect. The Archbishop made this latter point the occasion 
of sliding in a eulogium on ‘the brave and generous people of 
the South,” which we rather applaud at a time when the 
panegyrists of the South are going round so fast to the other 
side. Still we cannot think the genius of the South has any title 
ahatever to the word ** generous,” though it is brave enough. It 
has been aggressive, imperious, and insolent from first to last, and 

ie North have shown a generosity in the hour of victory which 

Cc > a o 
would have been simply impossible to a slaye-owning oligarchy. 
The Archbishop became common-place when he passed to his 


‘+ special subject.” 





Sir John Coleridge writes a good letter (though rather unctuous) 
to The Guardian in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s return for the 
University of Oxford at the next election. ‘The clergy,” he 
says, “will, I am sure, commit a vital mistake if they band 
themselves together to oppose all progress, all change, if they 
confuse the importance of externals and internals, of that which 
is accessory, and may be temporary, and that which is vital.” 
Mr. Gladstone himself was asked on Thursday night if in the 
notice given in relation to the re-election of a ‘+ prominent mem- 
ber of the Government” for the University of Oxford, the date 
fixed, the second week in July, had been fixed on the highest 
authority. Mr. Gladstone thanked his questioner, Sir R. Clifton, 
for calling him a “prominent member of the Government,” 
and told him the date fixed was purely conjectural, though the 
conjecture of a ‘* prominent member” of the Government,— amidst 
loud cheering. His reception by the House of Commons certainly 
appears to indicate a wish for his continued success. 


Mr. Ferrand, a gentleman with a talent for saying things other 
people leave unsaid, has given notice that he intends on Monday to 
ask the Attorney-General whether the Lord Chancellor called upon 
Mr. Wilde, Registrar of the Bankruptey Court at Leeds, to resign 
his office ; whether he was then told that if he resigned he should 
have a pension ; whether he was so pensioned ; whether Mr. Welch 
was appointed to hold the o lice until the outlawry of Mr. Richard 
Bethell was reversed ; and whether Mr. Richard Bethell’s appoint- 
ment was made out. This charge has been repeated for the last 
month in all the Tory papers, and seems to require the blank 
denial which doubtless Sir Roundell Palmer will be prepared to 
give. If not, Lord Westbury will have more reason than ever 
for believing, as he evidently does, with Carlyle, that “ silence is 
golden.” 


The House of Commons had on Tues lay one of its periolical 
fits of morality. Azeem Jah, heir to the late Nawab of the 
Carnatic, thinks he has a right toa fifth of the revenues of that 
province. As of all bodies the House of Commons knows least 
about his claims he has appealed to it, and, before the discussion, 
great numbers of petitions were presented in his favour, generally 
from metropolitan districts. Hoxton not being supposel to know 
much about the Carnatic there was an inquiry, and it turned out 
that Azeem Jah’s agent paid one Mr. Mitchell a penny a signature 
for these petitions. He paid other people, Mr. George Potter, the 
Union leader, among them, and signatures were obtained anyhow, 
—Wwere, the committee imply, very often forged. The House on con- 
sideration was of opinion that there should be further inquiry 
before committing Mr. Mitchell to Newgate, but it knows all the 
while that petitions are got up every day by means scarcely better 
than forgery. TLundreds sign documents they have never read. 


The persons who ought to be reprimanded are the members who 


Lord Amberley is in favour of Mr. Joha Stuart Mill’s election 
for Westminster, and incloses a subscription to his election fund. 
fle expresses at some length and with some pomp his gracious 
approval of the schem>, andl no doubt the endorsement of Mr. 
Mill’s claims by the youth in question will do more with many of 
the Westminster electors than all Mr. Mill’s writings. Literary 
fame cannot even yet scale the ladder of political success without 
presiding patrons like Lord Amberley. 


No further evidence has been produced in the Road murder, 
but it is said Miss Kent will be tried in London instead of Wilt- 
shire, the venue being changed under the Palmer Act on account 
of local prepossessions. A section of society is manifesting the 
most curious feeling about the accused ; if she was guilty and sane, 
she committed a coldly cruel murder on very slight provocation, 
allowed her father to be considered the criminal for five years, 
and finally confessed in order to diminish her own chance of 
punishment in a future state. Yet the London Telegraph anl 
many provincial papers are inundated with letters professing the 
deepest sympathy for her, and a sort of abhorrence of Mr. Wagner 
and Miss Green for inducing her to confess. It really seems as 
if the English abhorrence of the confessional blinded some people's 
moral sense. ‘The practice of confession may be a bad one, 
though we should reprobate rather the absolution, but the case is 
certainly not a bad instance of its use. What more can anybody 
do than help to make truth plain ? 


Mr. Whalley on Tuesday night gave expression to the popular 
fecling in this matter by asking Sir George Grey if he intended 
to bring in a bill for the purpose of expelling such persons as Mr. 
Wagner from their livings. Of course Sir G. Grey said “ No,” 
but the real question seems to be this—Are not courts of 
justice too lenient towards witnesses in orders? It may be ex- 
pedient or advisable to protect the confilence between clergyman 
and penitent as mach as that between attorney and client, but 
till that is done they should be forced, like everybody else, to 
obey the law. If John Smith, layman, refuses to answer a legal 
question, he is committed to prison till he does, and so should 
John Smith, clerk. Some of the clergy seem inclined to consider 
themselves a caste, and the sooner they are taught that they are 
simply members of a profession, the safer it will be for the Church. 
Mr. Wagner may call confession a sacrament if he likes, but he 
is subject to the law, an] must obey it, sacraments notwith- 
standing. 


The annual meeting of the Universal Life Assurance Society was 
held on Wednesday. The new policies for the year were stated to 
have amounted to 268,207/., yielding premiums to the extent of 
10,8431. ‘The total of the existing assurances was 2,411,475/. Mr. 
Osgool Hanbury, of the firm of Messrs. Barnetts, Hoare, Haa- 
burys, and Lloyd, was elected a director. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 90} § for money, and 903 
for the June account. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For 
delivery, 903 2; for time, 893 4 ex div. ‘The murket during the 
whole of the week has been very quict. In the rates of money, 
both here and on the Continent, scarcely any change has taken 


place. The stock of bullion ia the Bank of Eagland has been 
increased to 14,862,102/. The supply in the Bank of France is 
18,427,756. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Muy 5. Friday, May 12. 





Greek ee oe ee . . ee 203 * 204 
Do. Coupons .. a - ee 8} 
Mexican oe o oe 2°43 se 26h 
Spauish Passive +. m ° ee o 3); oe 25 

Do. Certificates oe ee ° oe 16} oe 153 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oe ee oe 70} ee 704 
eS oe aie! ee es 72 ae 72; 

»  Consolidés.. = oe ° eo £2} os 51} 





The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Fr.jay, May 5. Friday, May 12. 
131 





bother the House with documents about which they know and care 
as little as the clerks who read out their titles, and shove them under 
the table. 





Caledonian .. +e ae oe ee . ‘ ee 129} 
Great Eastern oe ee o ’ es 4)! oe 464 
Great Northern .. oe atk > a 130 os 129} 
Great Western.. .. . ee ° oe 74, oe 735 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. ee 52 ee 52 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe ° 121! ee 120} 
London and Brighton .. ee oe . 16 oe 106 
London and North-Western ee ae o 21 o 121} 
London and South-Western «> 3 « oe 98} ee 98 
London, Chatham,.ni Dover .e ee  «« 41 va 4)5 
Midland .. .. «we o < o@ A248 «- =—«:183} 
North-Eastern, Berwick » 2 0 ss 09 c (=I 
Do. York «. se os o 10} os 88 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WORKING CLASS AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


HE greatest debate of the session, brilliant and charac- 
teristic of our present representative system as it has 
undoubtedly been, leaves behind it a flavour not altogether 
satisfactory. Though it was distinct in declarations of 
principle, powerful in argument, rich in illustration, there 
was also noticeable a certain flippancy of self-assurance, 
a cynical sense of superiority to the unrepresented classes, 
an exultation in the peculiar privileges of middle-class 
intelligence and respectability, which indicate the transition 
of the present electoral constituencies from the eager popular 
phase of 1832 to the conscious attitude of a privileged aristo- 
cracy. The arguments which we have urged year after 
year in these columns against any merely numerical repre- 
sentation of the English people were no doubt reproduced 
with a force and a unanimity sufficiently satisfactory. But 
the cause for which we have no less earnestly pleaded, 
the national duty which we have attempted to enforce 
of completing our representative system by summoning 
the working class to the aid of the middle class, was 
languidly conceded and joyfully deferred. Mr. Lowe, as 
we showed last week, treated the working class too much asa 
vulgar mob shouting for political plunder. Mr. Horsman, in 
a speech of almost equal ability and a higher and more dignified 
tone, spoke on Monday night of educationas the result of leisure, 
—a partial truth which may easily be exaggerated into a 
dangerous falsehood,—and told the working classes that their 
want of leisure directly unfitted them for much political 
power. Mr. Gregory, in a tone even more grating than that of 
Mr. Lowe, because it substituted for Mr. Lowe’s intellectual 
scorn that repulsive sort of chuckle over the political vices of the 
working class which reminds one of the way in which fast 
societies contrive to extract merriment from mud, recited as 
many of the blunders and as many of the crimes of which 
modern democracies have been guilty ascould be crammed iutoa 
speech of moderate length. And Sir George Grey, on the 
part of the Government, though he lent no countenance to 
the self-congratulations of the middle class on its political 
wisdom, also lent no countenance to the demands of the 
middle class for the aid of the working class in the duty of 
government. He certainly contrived to give a complete air 
of imbecility to his official manifesto,—to convey the notion 
that the whole question depends solely on the binding force of 
past pledges, and is completely destitute of intrinsic moral or 
political interest. 

Now, we do not hold this to be a satisfactory result. The 
obvious fact is that the House of Commons accepts the 
negative conclusions which our own and other journals have 
urged on the subject of representation, but practically rejects 
the positive conclusions, or at least cancels them, by the policy 
of indefinite delay. It refuses to admit the representation of 
mere numbers ; it postpones indefinitely the representation of 
those political thoughts and specific interests which have as yet 
no voice in our representative system. Nay, it does worse ; it 
connects the just and cogent logic which insists on keeping a due 
representation for the various knowledge and sincere convic- 
tions of the superficial strata of society, with a levity of tone 
towards the same demand on behalf of the deeper strata 
which is at once inconsistent with the principle and full 
of danger for the practical end in view. On what show 
of justice can we base our claim to keep a fair political 
influence for ourselves—the few—if we view it as a matter 
of purely theoretical concession to admit a positive influence 
in our Constitution to the many? Democracy is a great 
danger. But what is the true antithesis to democracy? Not 
the provisional exclusion of the working classes until they have 
gathered energy and power to force the gates, —but the deli- 
berate inclusion of all great sections of society in a plan which 
shall claim to be something more than provisional. Mr. 
Horsman scemed to us to give eloquent expression to a great 
truth when he said, “‘ The franchise is conferred by law not as 
matter of private right or individual advantage, but as a public 
trust. It is for this reason the Legislature has guarded its 
exercise with stringent pains and penalties. You punish the 
elector who sells his vote. Why? Because the vote is not 
his to sell. You punish the candidate who buys a vote. 
Why? Because he corruptly contrives to procure the 
violation of a public trust. But public trust is conferred 
on individuals and constituencies or withheld from them 
solely upon considerations of public interest. An individual 


therefore is no more entitled to be an elector than to be 





ST 


a magistrate, or a member of Parliament, or a judge,” 
Judge, — 


except public right requires it. And in Mr. Horsman’ 
theoretic judgment public right does require us to trust the 
working-class, or rather to invite the aid of the workine class 
in the Constitution. ‘‘ For my own part,” he says, “Ty will 
trust the working class as far as any other class, and no further.” 
an assertion which he justifies by deferring sine die all serious 
efforts to bestow upon them any political trust at all, “ We 
have reason,”’ he says, ‘‘ to be proud of our English workin 
class,”—a pride for which he fiuds expression by aijournine 
to a completely indefinite future every bond /ide proposal for 
gaining their political co-operation. ‘I should be sorr 
to see the time when the operative class in this country 
shall have become indifferent to political affairs,”—a sorrow 
which finds its utterance in the energetic repudiation of g 
fulse measure for securing their interest in politics, and the 
equally energetic recommendation of a long pause of meditg- 
tive silence to the country before it even attempts to construct 
a true measure for the same end. Now, does this, the most 
striking and most earnest of the anti-democratic speeches 
in the late debate, express any real and earnest wish to press 
the working class into the service of the State? Does not Mr. 
Horsman rather convey the impression that all services of this 
kind are declined with thanks by the present House of Commons, 
as at once superfluous and embarrassing? The duty which Mr, 
Horsman courteously postponed sine die, Mr. Gregory tried to 
render ridiculous, and Mr. Lowe to transmute from a duty 
into a loathsome superstition. 

Yet in fact the one argument against democracy is deprived 
of all its worth by this reluctance to enforce it equally 
against the exclusive rule of the middle class. Somebody 
may ask what service the working class can render to the 
State; how it can help to make the Parliament more like 
what Mr. Horsman so eloquently described as the ideal 
national council, “‘ the best selection and combination which 
the nation can furnish of high intelligence, of morality, 
of political experience, of administrative capacity, with all the 
attributes of a great deliberative and representative assembly, 
of traditional honour, revered as the grand council of the 
nation, the centre of that wisdom and peace which governs 
not only England, but the Empire.” By insisting at once on 
administrative experience and traditional political virtues,— 
neither of which can be possessed by a class never yet 
enfranchised,—Mr. Horsman has no doubt done his best to 
describe a council in which the political aid of the working 
class shall not be reckoned as an clement. Still, accepting 
even this description, we think it certain that that class 
could contribute to the House of Commons qualities in which 
it is now remarkably deficient. For how can there be “ higher 
intelligence” without energy and earnestness, which are 
beginning to be exchanged in the House of Commons 
for that languid or cynical self-satisfaction in superior 
education which marks a point at which leisure and cul- 
ture tend to disorganize a class living under the pres- 
sure of no great wants? How can there be the highest 
national morality, without that complete sense of responsi- 
bility to the whole which the exclusive tone of middle-class 
feeling is beginning to undermine? How can there be 
the attributes of a ‘great deliberative and_representa- 
tive assembly’ when the class whose intellectual wants 
are just now emerging most distinctly into the light is not 
represented and cannot deliberate? How can the Commons 
be the centre of gravity of the nation’s power if it does not 
speak the voice of its most powerful class, the class which 
produces all its wealth and protects all its territory? Talk 
as we will of the perfections of the present House of 
Commons, the Head Master of Rugby will be felt by 
all thoughtful men to be right in the assertion of his admir- 
able letter to Thursday’s Zimes, that it is, and will remain, 
deficient in impulse, in force, in the grave sense of responsible 
work yet to be done, so long as it continues to exclude the one 
class that can never be a dilettante class from its walls. The 
truth is that the House of Commons does not represent the 
nation, and is conscious that it does not. And it will con- 
tinue to be pursued by that flippant and feverish cynicism 
of intellect which comes out along with much true and 
noble thought in most of our recent debates, so long as it feels 
it necessary to apologize for the selfishness of claiming to 
represent a majority of the people whose notions and wants it 
can barely understand. While the head says to the hand, 
“‘T have no need of thee,” the head is pretty sure to be 
nervous, irritable, and liable to hysteric fears. ‘This is the 
case with our present House of Commons, and we cannot but 
regret to see arguments so unanswerable for refusing to give 
up the right of the middle class to a full representation, 
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coupled with pleas so feeble for indefinite delay in justice, 
and hopes s0 languid that the time may come when these 
delays may cease. The members for Halifax and Bradford, 
Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Forster, who seem to us to represent the 
manly part of the working class better than any other members 
in the House of Commons, held out distinct hopes of an agree- 
ment. Mr. Stansfeld gave in his adherence to the minority prin- 
ciple; Mr. Forster said “he had no wish to insist that honour- 
able or right honourable gentlemen should go to the hustings 

ledged to a 6/. franchise, provided he had reason to believe 
that it was their intention to take up the question of Reform in 
a fair, candid, and sincere manner.” He himself thought— 
we believe erroneously—Mr. Baines’s Bill the best for the 

urpose of giving the working class a genuine representation 
in Parliament. But “ if there were any other mode by which 
that object could be effected, let a proposal be made to accom- 

ish it.’ If we had a Government in England that piqued 
itself on anything but ‘‘masterly inaction,” these proposals 
on behalf of the working class would be accepted, and we 
should be no longer left to choose between a great injustice to 
one class and an equally great injustice to all the others. 





GENERAL SHERMAN’S TREATY OF PEACE. 

HE Federal Government has escaped two very serious 
dangers, and is face to face with a third. On the 19th 

ult., General Sherman having first arrogated to himself the 
right of making peace, proceeded to surrender to the South all 
the principles involved in the war, and evoke once more the 
epectre of State Sovereignty, now so nearly laid. General 
Johnston, it would appear, though even this is not certain, 
had opened negotiations with the Federal General to sur- 
render with his army upon the terms granted to General Lee, 
but Sherman saw, as he thought, the opportunity for a much 
more effective stroke. General Breckinridge was with 
Johnston, Mr. Davis, if not in camp, was within reach of 
communications; was it not possible to end the war, and so 
snatch the glory and future advantage of being the Peace- 
maker of the Union? True, he had before him a copy of the 
peremptory order in which Mr. Lincoln had forbidden General 
Grant to hold any conferences whatever with the South 
except for capitulation ; but Mr. Lincoln was dead, the new 
Government would probably be weak, here was the oppor- 
tunity at last for independent action, for showing to the whole 
Union the energy and success with which leaders of armies 
can treat the questions which so embarrass mere statesmen. 
Toa man smitten with the disease of militarism, who once 
declared that the Union was under governed, and that it was 
for the generals to establish a stricter order of things, the 
prospect was too tempting, and Sherman drew up a scheme 
which was eagerly accepted by his opponent. The South 
was in the first place recognized openly as a ‘‘ Confederacy,” 
a single government commanding armies, competent to: make 
war and peace, and enter into binding agreements, and Gene- 
ral Johnston was allowed to sign himself as ‘commanding 
the armies of the Confederate States.’”” The whole theory 
of the war was given up, and the Union compelled, not 
to pardon insurgents or receive back seceders, but to re- 
spect the terms of a treaty contracted with a foreign 
enemy. In fact a new and obligatory document was im- 
ported into the Constitution, imported in such a way that, 
while it could not be explained by the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution must be explained by it. The terms of the treaty 
were as extraordinary as the treaty itself, and read as if General 
Sherman had intended to discredit the Government he serves. 
The Southern armies were to surrender not to the Union, but 
to their own States, to pile their arms in the State capitols, 
to agree to ‘‘ abide the action of State and Federal authorities.” 
The Federal Government was to recognize the Southern 
“State Governments, their officers and legislatures,” and 
guarantee to their inhabitants their franchises and ™ rights of 
person and property as defined by the Constitution of the 
United States and of the States respectively,” including, that 
is, the rights of planters to their slaves. ‘The whole objects 
of the war were surrendered at a blow, legislatures in actual 
rebellion recognized as legal and invested with control over 
troops now in the field against the Government, over muni- 
tions originally taken from that Government, and over the 


that General Sherman can have considered such terms 
endurable, but he trusted to the weakness of a new Govern. 
ment, and actually pledged himself in writing “to promptly 
obtain the necessary authority to carry out the above 
programme.” Fortunately for the future of the Union the 
war has educated her statesmen; her President is a man 
resolute to let no power slip from his hands, and her 
ablest general maintains the supremacy of the law. The 
news only arrived in Washington at eight o’clock in the 
evening of the 19th April, and by midnight the Convention 
had been disallowed, General Sherman had been fiercely 
rebuked, and General Grant was on his way to North Caro- 
lina to take the command out of his self-willed colleague’s 
hands. The army, exasperated by the assassination which 
had emboldened General Sherman or frightened him as 
a politician into wild conceptions, received the news of an 
armistice with sullenness, while the people of the North read 
the “‘terms of peace” with expressions of angry derision. 
The President was supported by the whole nation, and the 
first attempt of a general to assume individual authority in 
the Commonwealth ended only in snapping his sword. We 
have never doubted that such would be the result. If there 
is one feature in the American character which this war has 
made clear, it is that they will bear anything sooner than 
plunge into revolution, and the Union armies are merely or- 
ganized collections of armed American citizens. Had General 
Grant made the same attempt, and attempted to carry out a 
popular dream instead of acting directly against it, the result 
would have been the same. Mr. Johnson is a new man, com- 
paratively a distrusted man, positively a man of partizan 
impulses, but he is the legal Chief of the State, and if he sus- 
pended all the generals at once without assigning a reason, 
the generals would cease to be obeyed. That reverence for 
the law which once enabled the South to snatch a fugitive 
slave from the midst of the population of Massachusetts, all 
collected in Boston and sobbing with grief and rage, now 
makes the North strong to fulfil its purpose of putting an end 
to slavery. 

The third danger still remains, the extent of authority be- 
longing to individual States. General Sherman, when he 
drew up his preposterous terms, knew well that he had one 
strong sentiment at his back, the reverence inculcated by the 
Democratic party for nearly half a century for what they call 
State rights. So ingrained is this prejudice, so sensitive are 
the States to the slightest attack on their privileges, so 
rooted is the love of the people for the only organization 
which can resist the central authority, that it is difficult to 
conceive how the South is to be re-admitted without the evils 
General Sherman would have produced. Slavery, it is true, 
ean be abolished. The States need not be re-admitted until 
abolition has become a dogma of the general Constitution, and 
surrounded by all the sanctity with which Americans invest 
that document. Individual States would be powerless to 
repeal the general law, but that is the only visible limit to 
their authority. Let the Legislature, say of Alabama, be once 
reconstructed and in independent action, and there is nothing 
whatever to stop it from passing laws which will re-institute 
serfage, or even importing black apprentices under engage- 
ments to serve without cash wages for life, or enabling 
magistrates to punish the disobedience of servants by blows, 
or expelling the negroes en masse, as Illinois did, from within 
their borders, They cannot, as Jackson showed them, refuse 
to receive Union troops, but they can organize the whole com- 
munity into regiments ready at any moment for armed 
resistance to the central authority, can turn every capitol into 
a fortress, and raise any loans for war for which they can ob- 
tain credit. They are in fact as regards their internal action 
almost independent, can use every concession made after the 
war to overthrow the authority which has made it. What is 
the central Government to do? It cannot occupy the States 
for ever without ruin to its finances, it cannot destroy their 
right of self-government without a change in the Constitution 
which the North will bardly endure, it cannot hope as yet 
fur such a change of opinion as shall make self-government 
cease to be dangerous. The majority must rule, unless 
the Constitution is subverted, and the only alternative is 
to secure a permanent majority. There are three roads to 
that end, one suggested by- the extreme Republicans, one 


servile population which that Government had pledged itself | tried by Mr. Johnson when Governor of Tennessee, and 
to free. Under this agreement there was nothing whatever | a third which we believe he is as President carefully re- 
to prevent Virginia or any other State from passing laws re- | volving. ‘The Republican plan is to settle the slaves on the 
establishing slavery as a system and re-enslaving the freed- | soil and invest them all with the franchise, thus giving them, 
men, pardoning every Virginian, levying taxes for the pay- | with the aid of the mountaineers, an effective control of the 
ment of the Confederate debt, or refusing the quotas necessary | legislature. The objection to this plan is, first, that it is pre- 
to keep the Federal Treasury full. It is difficult to imagine | mature, the slaves being still uneducated, and secondly, that 
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it might breed an internecine war of colour. It has not done 
so in Jamaica, but then in Jamaica the executive obeys the 
orders of a free government armed with irresistible force. 
The Tennessee plan is to impose an oath which none but loyal 
citizens can take, but then that oath, even if effectual, is 
revolutionary, the Constitution providing one which does not 
mect the emergency, and Congress having no power to devise 
another. Ouths, moreover, applied for political purpose are 
either mere truisms, like our own oath of allegiance, or they 
demoralize, like the oaths formerly imposed on the Dissenting 
communities. The third plan is to resettle the South by 
dividing the lands among immigrants from the North and 
such of the poorer whites as may be ready to accept the Union, 
and this is the use to which Mr. Johnson probably wishes to 
put the Confiscation Act. A legislature elected by such 
settlers is in the first place sure to guard their lands, in the 
second certain to distrust the party whose interest it is 
at once to regain those lands and to re-establish slavery, 
and in the third to rely for support upon the central 
Government, to which, again, it will send up a steady 
majority. This is what Mr. Johnson means by his appa- 
rently violent talk about ‘ impoverishing leading traitors,” 
and the leading political argument against it seems to us 
this. We did it, did it deliberately, did it with a com- 
pletencss the Washington Government will never be able to 
secure, and we failed. Cromwell and William “settled” Ireland 
precisely in that fashion, and after two hundred years of 
steady government the descendants of the men we ousted 
are still in every land our most inveterate and dangerous focs. 
An agrarian revolution isa terrible experiment even when, as 
in the South and Ireland, each person “ forfeited’ has earned 
the penalty by staking lands and head upon the result of 
revolt. And yet, if the States are within the Union, where is 
the alternative? If they are out the question is simple, for the 
governor of a “ Territory” is appointed and can be sustained 
from Washington until it is safe for Congress to permit its 
admission, but to proclaim that they are out is to acknowledg: 
in theory the fatal right of secession. 





SULTAN NAPOLEON. 


HE idea of handing Algeria back to an Arab ruler appears 
to have been postponed, and the Emperor, as the next 


best course, is trying to act the Arab. In a proclamation of’ 


the 6th inst., addressed to the natives as distinguished from 
the colonists of Algeria, he is visibly endeavouring to play 
the Sultan, to speak to Moslems as he thinks a Mussulman 
sovereign would speak, to show them that though a Frank 
he can sympathize with an Oriental population. The plan is 
one which has constantly struck the imagination of Europeans 
of genius invested by circumstances with the government of 
great Oriental tribes—it would, could it but succeed, be so 
successful, The European feels that if he could but once get 
en rapport with his subjects, could but induce them to trust 
him, could but fairly use the bourdless powers they concede 
for the great ends which he desires, he might effect so much 
good. He knows that the immobility of the East is a fiction, 
that the instinct of an Asiatic is to follow, that could he him- 
self but once excite confidence, he might lead in any direction 
and to almost any height. The temptation to any far-sighted 
man is great, and to one who is at once far-sighted and ambi- 
tious is almost irresistible. Nor do we know that the end 


’ a 
to show those he addresses that he and they think alike 
Conscious that he is a fatalist, he appeals to the fatalism of the 
Arabs as a thought which must respond to his own. “Accept,” 
he says, “‘ accomplished facts.” God has given you to me, wh 
not then submit? I honour the military pride which induces oa 
before yielding to appeal to God in arms, but God has decideg 
Acknowledge “that what God directs is well directed,” and ql] 
will be well. It is very clever, as clever as Lord Elleub rouch’s 
misunderstood attempt to prove to the hundred millions of 
Hindoos that he had avenged their cause upon the fifteen 
millions of Mussulmans, and it will fail as the Somnath pro. 
clamation failed, and for the same reason. Neither speaker 
understood the religion to which he appealed. Lord Ellen. 
borough did not know that, idolatry being always local, the 
mass of Hindoos cared nothing whatever about the temple of 
Somnath, rather repeated tales of the Ghaznevide’s grandeur 
with a national pride which overcame all religious hate; ang 
Napoleon does not know that there are fatalisms and fatalisms, 
that the Mussulman fatalism is one thing, and the Christieg 
fatalism quite another. His fatalism, quite unconsciously to 
himself, is that of the old Christian world—the disposition to 
believe in judgment by ordeal. He sces in victory, in ary 
accomplished fact, as Cromwell saw, as modern Calvinists stil} 
see, a proof that God wishes that victory, is favourable to 
that fact. Resistance to the victor therefore, he suggests, ig 
impious, as impious for Arabs as resistance to Cesar is for 
Frenchmen; it is a duty to submit willingly to the destiny 
hidden in French arms. The Asiatic does not take that vicw 
at all. He also believes in fate, but it is as an evil power, 
as something above and behind God, something whicl, 
so to speak, is struggling against God, to which le 
must perforee submit, but only until the Almighty 
sees fit once more to exert his omnipotence. Ile accep's 
his defeat as he accepts the cholera, as something which 
may destroy him, which he must in any event wait out, 
but which is not necessarily good because it is irresistible. 
To-day fate compels him to yield to the Frank, to-morrow 
God may call him to battle against the Frank; either pow r 
is resistless, but the right has always been with God. He mec’ gs 
the argument that the victory proves the favour of Heaven with 
the simple reply that it proves only the favour of Fate, that 
God’s ultimate verdict must always be in favour of the Faithful. 
Crime may be irresistible, or even the temptation to crime, but 
it is not therefore of God, and calamity must be humbly 
accepted, but not because God willed it. The truth is, that 
while the Christian fatalist has at his heart the conviction that 
God rules all things, that good and evil, as shown in events, 
only differ in seeming, that all things work together for some 
end indefinitely higher than the steps which lead to it, the 
Asiatic still has at his heart the more ancient and evil theory 
—the never-ending struggle of two almost equal forces, Each 
ereed gives them different names; the Parsee talks of Ormusd 
and Ahriman, the Buddhist of Spirit and Matter, the Mussul- 
man of God and Fate, but each in his heart believes that they 
are battling for the sole rule. Each principle wins by turns, 
and, when victor, is resistless, and to be accepted with resigna- 
tion, but the duty of man never changes—to be the soldier of 
| God, and not of the adverse power. So completely does this 
philosophy pervade every act of life, that the Asiatic, whether 
| Moslem, or Hindoo, or Buddhist, when speaking his own 
| thoughts, never by any chance applies the word ‘fate’ except 
| in connection with misfortune. If the Arab is foiled he says 





sought is absolutely and in itself unattainable. It is true | “ Kismet,” if the Hindoo is beaten he remarks ‘‘ What is on 
that while Asiatic thought has largely influenced Europe, | the forehead will be ;” if you punish either unjustly he de- 
while one Asiatic tribe has moulded our theology and | clares that his fate is unpropitious. But if he wins his game, 
another laid the foundation of our science, no European, | if fortune favours, or he is in any way delighted, then Fate 





with the doubtful exception of Aristotle, has greatly in- 
fluenced the thought, or the history, or the civilization of 
Asia. But still individuals have been accidentally successful. 
There have been one or two Indian satraps who have changed 


nomad tribes into civilized races, one or two renegades who | 


have saved the Mussulman power in Europe, one or two mis- 
sionaries who, in Burmah and Japan particularly, have led 
Asiatics to encounter death rather than surrender new ideas. 
But the rapport in these cases has been accidental; no Euro- 
pean, so far as we know, has established it of design. Napoleon 
tried, and though his mind was in many respects Oriental he 
left no impress in Egypt. Lord Ellenborough tried, and he only 
encountered the ridicule of his own countrymen. Napoleon 


III. is trying under circumstances in many respects favourable, | 


and he also will fail, and for the same reason—an inability to 
comprehend thoroughly the races with whom he is striving to 
sympathize. As usual, he is able, he has hit upon the one 
point in which his family creed and Oriental philosophy appear 
to come in contact, namely, fatalism, and he hopes through that 


| has nothing to do with it, then “God is merciful,” ‘God 
has heard him,” ‘ Praise be to the name of the Lord.” ‘The 
| Algerine will admit therefore to-day that all Napoleon has 
said is true, that he himself is defeated, that submission is just, 
that there is nothing to be done, and spring at His Majesty's 
throat to-morrow with all the additional zest given by recoil 
' from an enforced submission. He bends to fate most humbly, 
| but answers the call of God to fight fate only the more zealously 
| because of his resignation, acts in fact just as Englishmen 
do when they talk of irresistible circumstances. They, too, 
bend as he does, but the circumstances had better not leave 
| them a loophole, for if they do, circumstances will prove no 
obstacle to aroused human energy. ; = 
To appeal to fate therefore in Algeria is simply to identify 
' oneself with an evil power, and for the rest the proclamation 
is almost laughable in its simplicity. It is addressed to 
Orientals not as they are, but as Europeans imagine them to 
_be,—might have been written by Voltaire after he had com- 
| posed his absurd representation of Mohammed. Arabs do 
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told that the object of France was not to 
not eS Ragas them en sonvietions they think, like 
op oud Orientals, that the business of Kings is to conquer 
mop conquerors to oppress, and only object to the Faithful 
ms the victims of that natural order of things. The 
po he to the struggle between the Gauls and Romans 
vill sound in their ears as words only, words doubtless 
ye tly true, being derived from Frank traditions, but having 
Tre cning when applied to people who have received the 
faith [By the way, the Arabic translation of that extraordi- 
- ‘reminiscence of the ‘ Life of Cesar” will be a curiosity. 
The translator will be clever if he avoids conveying 
the impression that the quarrel was one between the 
Franks and the subjects of the Sultan, ihe only ** Romans” 
known to the Moslem world, and that the Frankish greatness 
has been built on Mussulman degradation. ] The reference to 
comparative numbers will strike a race innocent of statistics 
as a bit of very ungraceful boasting, while the quotations 
from the Koran will fall as dead as texts from the Bible would 
under similar circumstances fall among ourselves. A thief who 
as he stole a coat quoted the text about giving the cloak 
also would not be held to have increased his claims to merey, 
nor have Kings ever soothed their subjects by preaching the 
dogmas of non-resistance. If Napoleon practises the Christian 
virtues of justice and mercy and truth Arabs will respect him 
as well as his own subjects, but Mussulman phrases used 
according to the ideas of Christian philosophy will conciliate 
neither race. It is possible to govern, though not to im- 
prove, Orientals by applying the principles of Europe, by 
securing justice and maintaining order, by allowing wealth to 
accumulate and releasing labour from every shackle; it is 
possible to improve as well as govern by enabling Asiaties to 
work the social and political systems of the East in the spirit 
and for the ends which are accepted in the West, but of all 
useless efforts that of the European to reign as Mussulman, 
or Hindoo, or Lama would have reigned is the most inept. 
Napoleon in a haik is not an Arab, and will find before long 
that the unaccustomed garment embarrasses the play of his 


sword. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
ERTAINLY the Peers are a very high-spirited body, only 
it unfortunately does not seem to be altogether public 
spirit. They can, one and all, shrink from the performance 
of a painful duty, but they find it quite intolerable when 
any one “ regrets” that they did shrink. This state of mind 
is by no means uncommon, but there has not often been a 
more naive exhibition of it than Lord Redesdale’s last Tues- 
day. He is chairman of a Committee which has to recom- 
mend “ such a retiring pension as it thinks fit” for an officer 
of the House who has sent in his resignation. He admits 
that there was a general impression that the officer in ques- 
tion “had resigned in consequence of certain pecuniary 
transactions” in another public office which he also filled. 
He does not seem to have supposed that these transactions 
amounted to actual dishonesty, but that they were probably 
flagrant irregularities which could not be overlooked. It is 
quite clear that Lord Redesdale was aware that there was 
something suspicious about the affair, for he suggested 
delay to the Committee until some member of the Govern- 
ment should be present, and after the report had _ been 
agreed to he allowed it to lie on the table for a whole week 
before it was presented to the House. But neither Lord 
Redesdale nor any other member of the Committee thought it 
his duty either in Committee or in the House to put a distinct 
question to the Government, who alone, says Lord Redesdale, 
were able to give information on the subject. Now this is 
not a very dreadful delinquency. It was not the personal 
duty of any member of the Committee to put such a question, 
and it is a very disagreeable thing to be the first to take hostile 
measures, to volunteer, as it were, against a man with whom 
you have been in friendly intercourse for the last twenty years. 
Nobody would think any the worse of the members of the 
Committee for the course they took, but then nobody can 
regard them as a public-spirited body of men. And most 
certainly they have no right to feel aggricved when they are 
told by another committee that it regrets that they did not 
question the Government. Lord Redesdale and his colleagues all 
knew—no, not all, Lord Hardwicke is the Abdiel of the 
Edmunds scandal, and knew nothing,--that the Government 
ought to be questioned, and all had a strong feeling that he 
wished some one else would do it. That is not an heroic 
frame of mind, not a frame of mind in which a Peer looks at 
all dignified ; and if he cannot rise above that, he should 
cultivate that bluntness of feeling which will enable him to 





endure with complacency the regret of his countrymen. And 
yet Lord Redesdale had an example before his eyes that night 
in the demeanour of the Chancellor. Lord Westbury is not 
thin-skinned. 

It is, however, gratifying to know that Lord Redesdale’s 
“‘ feelings were satisfied” by the discussion, and that the ex- 
traordinary doctrine, which he maintained and even Lord 
Eversley supported, that the Committee had no right to con- 
sider whether Mr. Edmunds was entitled to any pension at 
all, but only what should be its amount, was explicitly re- 
pudiated by the leaders of both parties, both by Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Derby. And of course, when ail the feelings 
of all the noble Lords were completely soothed, and everybody 
admitted the perfect purity of everybody clse (whatever it 
may think of Lord Westbury’s conduct, the House is unani- 
mous as to the cleanness of his motives), there was no difficulty 
about the small offender. Five columns of discussion were ren- 
dered necessary by Lord Redesdale’s feelings, but one was 
enough for Mr. Edmunds’s pension. There was some question 
raised as to his right to be heard by counsel], but it met with 
little encouragement. We are bound to say that we think the 
House was right. He has been heard before the Committee. 
The case against him rests on his own admissions, and put it 
as leniently as you will it is impossible that he can be found 
to deserve a reward for faitiiful service. As it is, he is very 
far from harshly dealt with. Indeed if the pension had not 
been revoked, the injustice to the public would have been most 
flagrant. A public servant so misconducts himself that he is 
compelled to resign his appointment. His successor of course 
must be paid the full salary, and the public is to find in addi- 
tion a pension for the delinquent. ‘The result of the mis- 
conduct of a public servant is that the public burdens are 
increased by 800/. a year. This is the latest decision of the 
Chief Judge in Equity. Fortunately it will not become a 
precedent, having been overruled by his colleagues and by the 
House. 

So far as the Chancellor is concerned, we suppose he may 
walk delicately, and assure himself that the bitterness of re- 
signation is past. It is very difficult to get Whigs and Tories 
to agree, but when they do their unanimity is as wonderful as 
that of the stage. Nobody defends the Chancellor’s conduct 
—not even his colleagues. Indeed for a neat, cutting con- 
demnation commend us to Lord Russell’s speech, whose cou- 
stitutional law we suspect that Lord Westbury is in the habit 
of correcting at the Cabinet Councils. But then nobody sees 
any reason to doubt his motives, not even Lord Derby or 
Lord Chelmsford. This certainly does seem startling. It 
is quite easy to understand how a statesman of high 
character should find himself in a very equivocal position, 
and be acquitted of evil by all the world. But. how any 
man can be in an equivocal position, and yet there should 
be no reason to doubt his motives is not easy to see. The 
mere fact that Mr. Edmunds’s resignation turned to the profit 
of the Chancellor’s son certainly affords some grounds for sus- 
picion, and if it should be that the mode in which the 
Chancellor had distributed his patronage had already become 
a public scandal even before these ‘ transactions,” it is to 
be feared that any unanimity which there may be out of 
doors will be quite different in its result to that of the House 
of Lords. Of course the Peers have the advantage of personal 
knowledge of cur Eli. And as Phinchas at least is a gentle- 
man of unexceptionable character, and as poor Mr. Edmunds, 
who is characterized even by the Marquis of Bath as a 
“stupid, indolent man,” hasin Eli’s judgment ‘ properly dis- 
charged all the duties of the office he held in the House of 
Lords,” there is nothing in this appointment of Phinehas to 
be Reading Clerk which could throw any doubt on Eli’s 
perfect disinterestedness. But the public has a habit of 
judging a statesman’s motives by the whole tenour of his 
public conduct, and Eli placed both his sons in official 
situations,—not only the Hon. Phinehas, but the Hon. Hophni. 

Still it must be admitted that it would have been very 
difficult for either side of the House to have taken a harsh 
view of Lord Westbury’s motives. The Committee who 
recommended the pension had, as we have pointed out, not 
taken an heroic view of their duty. The ramours about Mr. 
Edmunds were rife enough in the interval between the laying 
of the report on the table and its confirmation, yet the brave 
Peers of England had none of them courage enough to 
discharge an unpleasant task. Lord Kingsdown and Lord 
Cranworth, two of the most respected members of the House, 
one a Tory and the other a Whig, had actually read the report 
of Messrs. Greenwood and Hindmarch before Mr. Edmunds 
resigned. The whole Cabinet knew the real nature of his de- 








linquency. And though we do not the least doubt Lord Russell’s 
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assertion that “if they had been consulted upon the grant- 
ing of the pension they certainly would have recommended 
that all the papers and documents connected with the matter 
should have been laid on the table,” still their perfect confi- 
dence in the Chancellor’s purity of motive has led them into 
a situation of considerable embarrassment. When patricians, 
as Mr. Disraeli calls them, are in an unheroic attitude, per- 
haps their best course is to take a charitable view of each 
other’s shortcomings. And after all, if Lord Westbury is like 
other men, he has not escaped altogether with impunity. For 
two or three hours on Tuesday evening the woolsack was only 
another name for a pillory. ‘There are men, perhaps of over- 
fine susceptibilities, who would rather have resigned fifty 
Chancellorships than have endured in silence the mortification 
of that debate. 

Lord Westbury no doubt had in that spirit of Christian 
charity which has (as he told his constituents some years 
back) regulated his life, a support under the humiliation 
which could not failhim. ‘The fixed look which during the 
whole evening he turned towards the ceiling was perhaps a 
pathetic reminder to the House of that celebrated confession 
of his faith. And certainly no one has the right to be sur- 
prised if patience undcr just rebuke from the very highest 
motives should be found to lead to the very conduct which 
would be dictated by perfect worldly prudence. The Chiris- 
tian when he is harshly judged answers not again. The man 
of the world knows that when a puddle is muddy stirring is 
not the way to clear it. It is the felicity of Lord Westbury 
that on Tuesday last he was enabled so to act as to satisfy 
both rules of conduct. 

Notwithstanding the question of which Mr. Ferrand 
has given notice, the Chancellor’s place is probably safe. 
It will be strange if his own self-loye does not make him 
sufficiently circumspect to avoid scandal in the distribu- 
tion of his patronage in future, and it cannot be denied 
that it would be difficult to dispense with his services 
without injury to the public. If the Attorney-General 
becomes Chancellor, he could not be replaced; Lord Cran- 
worth and the Master of tiie Rolls both sanctioned Mr. 
Edmunds’s resignation, though not his pension. Even the ele- 
vation of Vice-Chancellor Wood would have added another 
Chancellor’s pension to the pension list, and it is not certain that 
as a law reformer he would have been as efficient as Lord West- 
bury. It is impossible to deny the Chancellor’s great abilities, or 
that he discharges the legal duties of his office so as to give 
satisfaction to his colleagues and the country. ‘To give such 
aman five thousand a year to do nothing will seem to an 
over-cynical governing class a sort of wounding one’s nose 
to spite one’s face. We admit that the public in taking that 
view of the subject will not be taking an heroic view. But 
we cannot with decency be more magnanimous than the House 
of Lords, of which it is supposed to be a chief recommendation 
that it sets us all an example of high-mindedness. 





PARTY PROSPECTS. 


HE Tories ought to win at the coming elections, for when 
there is nothing to do a Tory is the natural person to do 

it. For the first time since the Reform Bill the Government 
is going to the country without any particular reason, with- 
out a programme and without a cry, fearing nothing, promising 
nothing, and asking nothing except not to be discharged. 
There is nothing stirring in foreign affairs, for the danger of 
intervention in America is over, and the country has for the 
moment forgotten all other questions. We have not even an 
Asiatic campaign on our hands, and although there is of course 
a little war going on,—Evgland never being at peace for 
more than three months at a time,—no party at home is 
earnestly favourable or opposed to the war in New Zealand. 
Government may do what it likes, one party as much as the 
other, and nobody will be required even to profess his faith as 
to the matter on the hustings. Tie only great colonial question 
in hand, the Confederation of British North America, is 
only understood by a few, and those few on both sides of the 
House unanimously support the policy laid down by the 
Colonial Minister. There is not at this moment a subject 
outside these islands upon which public opinion is seriously 
divided, not a visible project of action which will lose or 
attract a hundred votes. Nobody is going to do or to endure 
anything, and when there is nothing to be done or endured 
even Lord Malmesbury may be considered efficient. At home 
the absence of purpose is even more conspicuous, so conspicu- 
ous that it is hard to believe it is not designed. On the 
question which most interests the most powerful of all the 
minorities, Parliamentary Reform, Government not only pro- 
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duces no policy, but distinctly declares that it does not intend 
to produce one. It will accept the decision of the people on 
whichever side it may be, and carry it out obediently, but it 
will take no lead. It does not wish to admit working men to 
the franchise, or to reject them, or to suggest a compromise 
and it is at the same time by no means unwilling to do any 
one of the three. On ecclesiastical affairs it has nothing nd 
advise, and indeed no tendency to reveal, for if the Lord 
Chancellor is a foe to Church action, Sir Roundell Palmer has 
high ideas of Church independence ; if Lord Palmerston nomi. 
nates Recordite Bishops Mr. Gladstone has been endorsed by 
Dr. Pusey. Indeed righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other in the shape of Dr. Pusey and the Record 
and for the hour the Church parties have nothing to 
quarrel about. There is no ecclesiastical question before the 
country except that of Church-rates, and on that Government 
expresses no policy except a profound willingness to do as it 
may be bidden. On finance, the malt tax excepted, the nation 
is unanimous, and the malt tax does not to any perceptible 
degree interest the boroughs in which the campaign must 
ultimately be fought out. Nobody is very anxious about either 
expenditure or economy, for parties shrink from an avowed ery 
for outlay—though they will have to risk it one day in the 
Education Department—and the pressure of taxes has been 
so lightened that a ery for economy seems a work of supere- 
rogation. Upon that subject Government promises nothing 
except to spend as little as it can manage ‘consistently with 
the efficiency of the public service,” which efficiency it will 
define in accordance with the public demand. Of social 
refornis it has none on the anvil, and it has promised nothing 
of interest in the way of administrative changes. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s possible railway scheme is not a proposal in the party 
sense, for it is admitted that it cannot be carried without the 
consent of the interests concerned, and to stir up a battle there 
must be a bone to be taken from some dog or other. There is in 
fact literally nothing before the country, not even a * lorcha 
case,’ and no cry except the Premicr’s name, which has 
partially lost its power. 

And yet we are inclined to believe that the exulting anti- 
cipations of the Tories are rather premature. In the first place 
very quiet times, though favourable of course to the party 
which consciously wishes inaction, increase the influence of 
political organizations, and the regular organization of the 
Liberals is, on the whole, the better of the two. In the 
counties they have the advantage of being in a minority, a 
position which, when there is any chance at all, makes men 
more energetic than their rivals, who feel as if individual 
votes were of very little importance. In the boroughs, 
again, they have the aid of a trustworthy unpaid agency 
which is certain to make no terms with their adversaries. 
The Nonconformists feel as a body that their fate is bound up 
with that of the Liberals, that the Conservatives are bound by 
their party interests to give them nothing, that they must 
either retire from the contest or ally themselves with 
the only party which recognizes the theory of progress 
even in ecclesiastical alministration. The Whigs have, too, 
the support of the most active class, those who really desire 
to change this, that, or the other institution, and who, with- 
out caring much for parties, feel instinctively that they have 
more to hope from Liberals than from their rivals. Then 
past services weigh with the quiet class which fluctuates from 
side to side, and the Ministry can produce a great bea roll of 
past services. With many faults it has really done al! that 
the nation asked, and one or two works of free grace besides. 
It has carried out the national policy in Italian affairs, has 
avoided a war with America, which even in the few boroughs 
bitterly Southern was most heartily dreaded, has at the 
same time in the Trent case shown that it had no cowardly 
fear, has helped to keep Napoleon quiet, and has completely 
re-organized the national defences. While reducing the 
national debt by eighteen millions, and taking off twelve 
millions a year in taxes, and lowering expenditure from 
71,000,000. a year to 66,000,000/., it has brought up the 
army at home and in India to 200,000 men, created a fleet 
which by January next will number thirty iron-clads, and 
organized an army for home defence nearly as efficient as the 
Line. It has so completely released trade tiat the revenue is 
now practically collected from six articles, it has reduced the 
income-tax from ten-pence to four-pence, and it has ackuow- 
ledged the immense principle that the credit of the State may be 
usefully pledged to increase the comfort and thrift of the poor. 
The quiet men who really rule boroughs remember these things 
very persistently, and, though many of them are due to Conser- 
vative pressure, and all have been improved by Conservative 
watchfulness, the general credit will be carried to the Liberal ac- 
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Even in the matter of the Reform Bill, though the 
as shrunk from its duty, those who desire that 
ote for the Government. For they ee 
: an get a Bill from the Whigs, they have no chance 
= ating one from the Tories. Above all, in very 
quiet times the country careless of politics begins to study 
in and in men the Conservatives are at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. They may have a better Chancellor, or as 
ood a Secretary at War, but there their advantage ends. 
Lord Derby is not more popular or more trusted than 
Lord Palmerston ; Lord Malmesbury is the inferior of 
Lord Russell; no man will change the Duke of Somer- 
set for Sir John Pakington ; and people do not care enough 
about India to see that Lord Stanley as chief of a de- 
partment is far the superior of Sir Charles Wood. Then the 
Liberals have one great Liberal, and the Tories have not one 
reat Tory. They have no Sir Robert Peel really expressing 
the solid Conservative sense of the country, and we have Mr. 
Gladstone, who really expresses its Liberal aspirations. There 
js not a genuine Liberal in the country, not even of those who 
on points distrust him, to whom Mr. Gladstone’s future is not 
a matter of personal interest and, so to speak, curiosity, who 
would not sacrifice something to secure him his fair chance, to 
have him fairly tried and see what he would do. The very 
indefiniteness which attaches to his ideas and possible action 
with many people increases this charm, and among the great 
constituencies will make his name the equivalent of a cry. 
They will feel that if he wins the seat for Oxford the old 
University will temper his ardour for reform, while if he 
loses his seat, the dismissal pledges him once for all to the 
party for whose sake he has been dismissed. With past 
services for a cry, Mr. Gladstone for a watchword, and steady 
advance for a policy, the Liberals may not even now be beaten 
by a party which has for a ery the Church, for a watchword 
the Pope, and for policy the resolution to do nothing very 
decorously. 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
HE Pope has chosen at last, and conferred the titular Arch- 
bishopric of Westminster vacant by the death of Cardinal 
Wiseman on Dr. Manning, once the Anglican Archdeacon of 
Chichester. It is said that Dr. Grant and Dr. Clifford had 
both written to express something more than a mere nolo archie- 
piscopari before the choice was made. ‘The third name presented 
by the Chapter, that of Dr. Errington, was not likely to find 
acceptance with Pio Nono. Dr. Erriugton had quarrelled with the 
late Cardinal, and the Pope had warmly taken the side of the 
latter, so that if Dr. Grant and Dr. Clifford were absolute in their 
disclaimers, the Pope was naturally thrown upon his own choice. 
Dr. Ullathorne, the Bishop of Birmingham, had high claims, but 
Monsignore Manning had given greater proofs than any English 
Roman Catholic born, of that Ultramontane zeal which the late 
Cardinal used to say was ‘‘ not so much a peculiar form of opinion, 
as a singular love of the Vicar of our Lord,” and so it has hap- 
pened that an ex-dignitary of the English Church has risen 
to the head of the Roman Catholic Church in England. No 
doubt the very reason which has induced the Pope to select 
Dr. Manning for this dignity is that which will find least favour 
in the eyes of English heretics. It probably matters as little at 
Rome whether the choice of the Holy Father is likely to be 
approved by the ignorant and benighted people for whose con- 
version the hierarchy is established in England, as it would to 
the English Cabinet whether the choice of a Commander-in Chief 
for India were approved by the restless frontier tribes whom he 
may have to subdue. But though we are not sanguine of modi- 
fying the infallible mind of the Vatican by any estimate of ours 
of the new Roman Catholic Archbishop, it will not be uninterest- 
ing to English Protestants to consider the character of the new 
Roman Catholic leader we have got amongst us, and the probable 
direction of his efforts. 

Dr. Manning had a wide-spread reputation as a religious 
writer before he left the English Church. Quite without the 
genius and wide imaginative insight of Dr. Newman, quite 
without Dr. Newman's power of surprising each individual con- 
acience and intellect with the feeling that its workings had 
been intuitively seen and analyzed, the quondam Archdeacon 
of Chichester had yet an influence and popularity of his own 
suitable to the thinner and less complex volume of his religious 
thought. Dr. Newman, like all men of large genius, raised far 
more questionings than he could satisfy. Over all the aspects of 
human life his intellectual imagination ranged at will ; and no man 
ever had a greater power of so touching the keys of thought and 





feeling as to produce the mood of mind most in harmony with his 
own faith. ‘This was not, as Mr. Kingsley thought it, a kind of 
Jesuitical craft, but the natural effect of a wide intellect, itself 
tuned to harmony with deep religious emotions, Granted a specific 
mood of faith, and his far-ranging imagination would stray into 
the regions most dissonant with it, only to track the path winding 
through the desert of scepticism by which the wandering under- 
standing might yet be brought back to its home. ‘There are no 
more delicately-traced pictures of the actual forms of human per- 
plexity and frailty, of doubt, difficulty, and sin, of the various at- 
titudes of the human mind in relation to faith or the want of 
faith, in the English language, than Dr. Newman's. We 
speak of him and his writings, however, only for the sake of the 
contrast with Dr. Manning’s. Dr. Newman stirred human 
nature too deeply and too widely to give that peculiar sensation 
called religious comfort to ordinary minds. As you may find at 
last a rest upon the sea which no sheltered valley will give,—the 
rest of abandoning yourself to the grandeur of a power so mighty 
and so various in its forms of solemnity, its darkness and 
lustre, its calm and storm, that instead of trying to comprehend 
it you acquiesce in its comprehending you, and feel once more 
as an infant (if it could be conscious) would feel cradled in the 
arms of a universe of which it knows and can control nothing, 
—so there were minds that at length gained from Dr. New- 
man’s wonderful and varied delineations of the human char- 
acter in its relation to faith, a sort of confidence in his power to 
lead and comprehend them intellectually which was wholly devoid 
of any clear insight into the grounds of their leader's own trust. 
But if there were many who were fascinated by this sort of wide 
intellectual environment, and trusted themselves to the currents of a 
great thinker’s mind as the traveller trusts himself to the sea, there 
were more perhaps who felt it perplexing and alarming, who 
found the echoes of their own thoughts too subtle and exciting, 
the vistas of doubt too dreary, of faith too mysterious, of feeling too 
delicately-shaded, to give their minds the security and tranquillity 
of a sure anchorage. It was quite otherwise with Dr. Manning. 
Refined, definite, precise, never opening up widely-divergent 
lines of thought, keeping to a narrow line, and carrying a 
single clue to a clear conclusion, Dr, Manning was what may be 
called a comfortable preacher—to the intellect at least—of his 
followers. We do not mean that he soothed the conscience to 
sleep. On the contrary, his thin, clear accents were always 
addressed to sting it into sharper and more definite activity, 
But intellectually he stirred up no deep waters. ‘To inno- 
cent persons who gave themselves up as religious devotees 
to a strict attendance on the Church, to frequent communions, 
and to religious charities, his discourses were at once awakening 
and re-assuring. ‘They struck a chord well-accustomed to be 
struck, which sent a deep vibration through the mind, and they 
engraved deeper and ever deeper the same monotonous answers. 
The function of the human wi// in relation to faith, the value 
of ordinances, the spiritua] nourishment of the Eucharist, these 
were the themes on which, with a certain delicate tenuity of touch 
but a persistency that made up in constancy and emphasis what 
it wanted in breadth, Dr. Manning insisted in all his discourses, 
Even to this day, though Dr. Manning is now a renegade, numbers 
of pious persons in the Anglican communion find those thin, deli- 
cately-traced, emphatic sermons, these sermons clear in their drift, 
narrow in their scope, positive and even eestatic in their assurances, 
their most comfortable reading, though they wonder painfully as 
they read how “so good a man could leave the Church of his 
baptism.” 

We believe that when Dr. Manning joined the Roman Church 
these qualities gained him great influence asa religious adviser and 
as a father confessor; for consciences in difficulty do not need, 
nay, even dread, too large and comprehensive an appreciation. 
They need a clear way out of their difficulty, and any man who 
can with full confidence accentuate for them a single suggestion 
of duty so as to make it predominate absolutely over the rest, 
solves their perplexity, while any one who really exhibits to them 
clearly the tangle of motives in their own mind would only increase 
it. Dr. Manning had the consuming dogmatic thirst and lucid 
thin insight which rendered him peculiarly qualified to cut a narrow 
way through the maze of human .notives, and, especially for what 
was at that time a considerable class of persons—religious persons 
on the verge of Romanism—his counsels had, we believe, a far 
greater fascination than Dr. Newman's, who saw deeper into this 
class of responsibilities, and shrank more fastidiously from meddling 
with the maze of human good and ill. 

When Dr. Manning joined the Roman Catholic Church, there 
was of course, as with all English converts, that marked develop- 
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ment of energy, that stimulus to his intellectual and moral 
constitution, which results from accepting any authoritative 
solution for the exhausting doubts which distract the human 
intellect. But this efflorescence of new vigour showed itself in 
very different ways in different natures. In all of them the sense 
that instead of trusting any longer that intellectual power which 


‘Through words and things 

Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way” 
they had delivered up the reins to an infallible Church, produced 
a certain lavish energy and unrestrained overflow of those feelings 
which had so long been urging them towards it. Perhaps in all 
we missed, after their conversion, the charm of that calm and 
restrained manner which the compressing power of doubt and 
difficulty had produced. But in all the controlling force which 
had been exerted by the will at the centre of their life seemed to 
pass out into more eager intellectual energy. In Dr. Newman the 
new life was a power playing all over his intellect. On every side 
he applied his new solution for the enigmas of existence, and on 
every side the strength released from the task of warning, sifting, 
and searching, blossomed into rich illustration, deep humour, wide 
pathos, passionate eloquence. With Dr. Manning the same strong 
impulse took a different turn. The new power instead of spreading 
wide over his nature, and overflowing the intellectual channel of his 
thought which had long been narrowing, ran deeper, thinner, and 
narrower than ever. ‘To our appreciation he has become from a deli- 
cate, precise, pious thinker, a thin, one-stringed visionary, who can 
never satiate his passion for marking more and more his submission 
to the authority of the Church. He has become truly Ultra- 
montane, for he is more and more passing into the likeness of the 
pious, narrow-minde 1, fanatical old man who rules in the chair of St. 
Peter. Though a convert from the Protestant Church, he is one 
of the most vehement of Mariolaters. In his funeral sermon on 
the Cardinal he said, in praise of Rome, “It is especially the 
home of the Blessed Mother of God. Her name and her form are 
to be seen in all its streets, in the palaces of the rich, in the 
dwellings of the poor, shedding abroad the fragrance of the 
cinnamon and the odour of the balsam.” This sort of gallantry to 
the Virgin, which always reminds us of burning pastilles in a lady's 
boudoir or bringing new scents for her pocket-handkerchief, is to 
our minds intensely repelling from an English convert. For that sort 
of language cannot be required from any Roman Catholic, and a 
Protestant who adopts it must be yielding to that kind of fasci- 
nation which succeeds aversion, when he uses it. But this is not 
the most distinct sign of what seems to us the Ultramontane 
deterioration in Dr, Manning. He has a violence of language sin- 
gularly like Pio Nono’s, when, for instance, the latter condemns 
what he deems errors as ‘‘ pests,” and singularly unlike Dr. 
Manning's former delicately-cut style. Thus, he calls Comt- 
ism the ‘‘ Brutal Philosophy” in his recent lecture to the 
Academia, adopting, we venture to think, an exceedingly violent, 
vulgar, and false name for what we, no less than he, think a false 
and dreary system of thought. Again, he quotes Mr. Lewes’s 
most melancholy and we believe also most misleading epigram on 
the history of modern philosophy with a comment altogether coarse 
and unjust. ‘ Modern philosophy,” says Lewes, ‘‘ opens with a 
method—Bacon ; and ends with a method—Comte; and in each 
case this method leads to positive science and sets metaphysics 
aside. Within these limits we have witnessed various efforts to 
solve the problem of philosophy, and all these efforts have ended 
in scepticism ;” on which Monsignore Manning remarks, ‘It sounds 
like the voice of the buffoon in the chariot reminding Ceesar that 
he is but a man.” On the contrary, it sounds to us like the voice of 
aman conscious of the great void, and searching hopelessly for 
God. 

We fear, then, that in the fine current of driving feminine fana- 
ticism which anyone may see in the thin compressed lips and stony 
earnestness of the Archbishop Elect we shall have the nearest 
approach to an English Pio Nono. Cardinal Wiseman was an 
external-minded, pageant-loving, but also large-minded man. 
Archbishop Manning will be in danger of shutting his eyes to facts, 
and repeating in London the blunders of the Vatican. 

SCRAGGINESS. 
M* BANTING'S attack on corpulence ought after its first 
! success to have been followed by another on scragginess, 
and we have always wondered why it was not. More people, we 
imagine, wish to be fatter than wish they could diminish their 
fat. It is true the desire is more closely confined to women, men 
being tolerant of leanness in themselves, apt to believe indeed, in 
spite of scores of examples, that want of flesh increases the 





appearance of intellect. Pallor and thinness are in fact nearly a, 
much cultivated among certain classes as white hands and 
listlessness, and mainly for the same reason,—that they show their 
possessor has neither necessity nor inclination to do anything 
useful, that he is a hothouse plant, and not an ear of grain. The 
preference among men for sallowness over colour, sharp lines over 
roundness, attenuation over muscular development, is one of the 
oddest results of a civilization which does not profess to be 
ascetic. It is passing away, we believe, under the influence of 9 
healthier mode of life, but ten years ago robust health was gon. 
sidered obtrusive, strength decidedly low, and a high colour the first 
mark of an utter plebeian, and the influence of those ideas lingers 
in drawing-rooms still. Women, however, have never fallen into 
them for themselves, have always by instinct preferred soft out- 
lines and changing colour, have been ashamed of the obtrusive. 
ness of their bones, and have tried hard to keep their faces from 
falling in. A charge of leanness is nearly the worst a woman 
can bring against herself, and the highest art of the milliner jg 
exerted to soften off the harsh lines which in men are admired, 
to give the fullness and roundness of contour male coquettes so 
carefully avoid. The true principles of beauty are the same in 
both.cases, but civilization has not in women corrupted natural 
taste, and no woman was ever proud of sunk cheeks or hollow 
eyes, or bony arms ora figure without inflexions. The difference of 
feeling has even affected the language, and the word ‘‘scragginess” 
as a contemptuous epithet is as much confined to women as the word 
‘‘buxom” is, and is at least as much dreaded by them as an accu- 
sation of corpulence is by men, It is held to indicate age, and 
while men care nothing about their ages, women very justifiably 
do care, being well aware that the other sex, with their habitual 
tendency to the evil, prefer the beautd de diable, the spell of 
youth and freshness, to almost any other. There must be hundreds 
of thousands in this country, where the climate softens nothing 
and dress is specially adapted to make leanness ridiculous, who 
would endure any course of diet, abstain from any indulgence, to 
put a little more flesh on their bones, yet no Dr. Harvey or 
philanthropic undertaker steps forward on their behalf. Brillat 
Savarin, who taught Mr. Banting so much on the art of reducing 
flesh, gives only a page or two to that of increasing it, and though 
his theories are sound, he misses what physicians believe to be the 
great panacea, 

Fattening, too, would seem from analogy to be easier work than 
reducing fat. All domestic animals in health can be fattened, and 
there is not a farmer in the country who does not think that he 
understands to perfection the great art of producing flesh. Skilled 
breeders will fatten a bullock, or a pig, or a sheep to a pound, 
but they would only laugh if told that they could also fatten 
their daughters. Yet the only difference in favour of the beast is 
that it is not bothered with a mind, cannot worry itself about 
papa’s displeasure, or dear Charles's inattention, or the blunder it 
has made in selecting *‘ruching” a little too bright. By the 
way, cattle must have some theory of good taste in colour, or 
they would not be so vehemently irritated with the sight of red, and 
it would be a curious experiment to ascertain what that theory is. 
Have they by nature that love for sobered brightness, that dislike 
to all things ‘* so very conspicuous,” which cultivation gives to most 
human beings, or are particular colours signs to them, as they are to 
the Pope, of a hostile bravado? The mind no doubt is a nuisance 
which physicians find it hard to deal with, but still all scragg 
girls are not scraggy because they have got, as Lord Westbury 
says, ‘‘ what they are pleased to call minds,” and the very large 
remainder ought to be just as amenable to the influence of good 
feeding as lambs, or cattle, or turkeys. Of course there are women 
who cannot be fattened, even when their minds are at rest, just as 
there are others who under the fiercest load of anxiety still 
accumulate fat. The majority, however, if not ill, or consump- 
tive, or preternaturally active, or feverishly eager about affairs, 
must be capable, like all other domestic animals, of being fed into 
decent embonpoint. The only question is as to the regimen which 
will accomplish the end, without too much annoyance, or dis- 
turbance of the domestic economy, or risk of producing habitual 
and excessive laziness. Brillat-Savarin’s rules are clear, and in 
their way sound, and we quote them as summarized in a little 
book just published by Mr. L. F. Simpson* :— 

“GENERAL Rute.—Eat a quantity of fresh bread—the same day’s 
baking—and do not throw away the crumb. Before eight a.m., when in 
bed, take a basin of soup (potuge au pain or aux pates), not too much, or, 
if you prefer it, acup of good chocolate. Breakfast at eleven. Fresh eggs, 
boiled or poached, petits pités, cutlets, or anything else; but eggs are 





* Th: Handbook of Dining; or, Corpulencyan 1 Leanness. By Brillat-Savarin. Trans 
lated by L. F. Simpson. Loudon: Lonzman and Co. 
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A cup of coffee will not hurt. After breakfast, take a little 

Go shopping, or call ona friend, sit and chat, and walk home 
in. At dinner, eat as much soup, meat, and fish as you like, but do 
pet eat the rice with the fowl, macaroni, sweet pastry, creams, 
ee ’ At dessert, Savoy biscuits, babas, and other farinaceous prepara- 
ti on which contain eggs and sugar. This diet may seem limited, but 
it is capable of great variation, and comprises the whole animal king- 
fom. Drink beer by preference; otherwise Bordeaux, or wine from 
ae south of France. Avoid acids, except salad, which gladdens the 
heart. Eat sugar with your fruit, if it admits of it.” 


essential. 
exercise. 


A physician would, we think, strike out the Bordeaux and the 
try—at least as both are usually presented at middle-class 
tables—but for the rest the advice, though over elaborate, is sound. 
Its defect is that it does not explain the principle on which the 
experiment ought to be conducted, and demands of the patient a 
great deal too much appetite. There is no reason for eating so 
much meat, and indeed some for avoiding it, for the whole process 
depends upon introducing into the system oil, sugar, and starch, 
none of which are the components of lean meat. Two of those 
substances are contained in milk and cream in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and the third exists most liberally in real arrowroot, or the 
meal called in India dal, and in London revalenta Arabica. A diet of 
wil thickened with meal of any kind, arrowroot or wheat starch pre- 
ferentially—oatmeal will not do, for a reason peculiar to itself —is 
the trae panacea for leanness. It is on this that African beauties 
are fattened to their enormous proportions, and through this that 
the wealthier classes of India obtain that coating of muscleless 
effeminate fat which they prize as a mark of grade, the head of the 
house being often bidden to ‘‘ sit and get fat for the honour of the 
family.” They add butter, but there is nothing in butter which 
there is not in milk, and it is very much nastier to eat in any 
quantity. Milk and meal will fatten anybody who can be fattened 
at all, but of course they must be swallowed in considerable quan- 
tities, quantities very different from those usual in Great Britain. 
Owing to a variety of circumstances, such as the growth of cities, 
the taste for tea, and the general disbelief in fluids as food, milk, 
always the most nourishing of diets, is in this country very little 
consumed, particularly in its best form, that of thick cream. There 
is no habit of drinking it by itself, and in the cities it is excessively 
dear. Cream in London costs almost as much as champagne, and 
even milk, when consumed at the rate of five or six tumblers a 
day, will make a perceptible difference in the weekly bills. In 
most families it is taken only in tea, coffee, and puddings, and 
cream, except for those purposes, is regarded as an extravagant 
luxury. The poor out of Ireland, as Mr. Simon complains, seldom 
taste either, and it may be in fact asserted that milk is not to any 
extent an article of national diet. Its use as a substantive food, 
as, for example, it is used in India, Thibet, and West Africa, is 
entirely unknown, very few people drink it by itself or for 
itself, and a great many fancy they do not like it, though it is 
easy to flavour it to almost any extent, and the crave for 
it grows with habit almost like the desire for drink. It is 
of all things the great fattener, and it would seem probable 
from the African evidence that it is one of the very few articles 
of diet the effect of which is not perceptibly diminished by the 
dislike of the drinker. So long as it can be kept down at all it 
will fatten, and in the African states it is often administered by 
force through a horn, just as a horse is drenched. ‘The rest of the 
diet matters little.—except that acids must be avoided, that bread 
should be the staple, and that sweet things are beneficial,—for milk 
in large quantities is sufficient with this one other rule. Never 
begin to employ yourself particularly with mental work the 
moment you have done eating, a rule strictly fixed by nature, and 
violated in the most injurious way in half the girls’ schools in Great 
Britain. Digestion cannot go on properly if the brain and the 
stomach want the aid of the heart at the same moment, and the 
girl who sits down to an exercise the moment her dinner is done 
is simply laying up for herself a rich store of dyspepsia. With 
plenty of milk and arrowroot or other starchy meal, tolerable air, 
and nine hours’ sleep at night, the girl who remains scraggy may 
be tad suspected either of a bad constitution or an unquiet 
mind. 


pas 





MR. LINCOLN’S ASSASSINATION. 

[From our Specta, CorrisPoNDENT.] 
on New York, April 22, 1865. 
ue first part of my letter by last Saturday’s steamer was 
hurriedly written, amid the horror and the excitement caused by 
the first news of the event which it announced. And yet, if I re- 
member it rightly, I have nothing to modify in my brief record 
and comment upon the dreadful occurrences at Washington, and 


| little of moment to add to them, That Saturday was a fearful 
day in this country, not because of any turbulence, or of any ap- 
prehension of political disturbance, for there was neither. But it 
seemed as if on that day the world, and all that we knew of the 
world, stood still. Men went about with horror in their hearts 
and woe in their faces. They did nothing but give themselves 
up to the expression of their emotion. There was no violence, 
little outward show of any kind, except at a’ spontaneous 
meeting which took place before the Exchange, but yet with 
unmistakeable signs in every face of intensest feeling. But in 
spite of the comparative quiet there was mingled with the 
grief a wrath which did not seem to me less dangerous 
because it was restrained. Mercy and Charity, who always 
attended Mr. Lincoln's steps, took flight with his soul when it 
passed away. An entire change has come over the spirit of the 
people. Before, they demanded only submission to the law, 
and were only too glad then to forgive. Now they demand 
retributive justice. ‘That assassin killed the rebels’ best friend. 
Mr. Lincoln was a man who, when compelled to do so, would em- 
ploy the severest measures to enforce obedience, but that once 
yielded he never thought of inflicting punishment, but only of 
healing the wounds that he had given and soothing the resentment 
that he had provoked. He had not only won the right to pursue 
this policy, but in pursuing it he was only representing the great 
majority of the people in the loyal States. We all knew that his 
best efforts were turned toward conciliation, and that he was even 
labouring to save the insurgents from that humiliation which 
many of us believed was a needful discipline for them and pledge for 
the tranquillity of the country. We had learned to trust, and far 
more nearly than we suspected, to love him. The man had been “so 
dear in his great office.” Therefore when we awoke on Saturday 
to learn that he had been assassinated, the revulsion of feeling 
was so great that it seemed, as I said before, as if the world were 
standing still, and that when it moved again it would be toward 
destruction. Ido not know that it was in sympathy with the 
feeling which I have thus expressed that the public clocks were 
as if by one consent stopped, and their hands turned to twenty- 
two minutes past seven, to which sad hour they pointed until 
after the funeral. Qn this occasion the mourning—not the mere 
outward signs of respect—but the real mourning, was so general 
as to seem universal. On Saturday the wheels of business were 
stopped suddenly, as if by the shock of an earthquake. But after 
they had been started again on Monday as usual, with gold stand- 
ing just where it did on the previous Friday, and the demand 
for Government securities increased rather than diminished, when 
Wednesday, the day of the funeral, came, and Thursday, which 
the Governor had first appointed as a day of rejoicing and 
afterwards as a fast-day, the business men of New York did 
what I did not believe they could do,—they voluntarily 
stopped trading for two whole business days. They did this 
readily, almost cheerfully, for yet the world had not rolled on so 
far but that there fell across the mart the shadow of a great 
sorrow. For myself I had not suspected that a loss which did 
not make a gap in my own immediate family could move me so 
deeply, and I would not thus thrust my own feeling into sight, 
were it not to say that I found it common to myself and all my 
acquaintances. ‘This for aman whom few of us had ever seen, 
whose personal attraction and influence were small, and whose 
election four years ago most of us regarded, even those who had 
voted for him, almost as a calamity. Whether Mr. Lincoln had 
accomplished all the good that was in his power we of course 
cannot tell, although that seems possible, but he certainly had 
lived to accomplish with notable completeness the task which he 
laid out for himself in 1861,—to repossesss all the forts and 
property of the United States. The 14th of April was the day 
on which Fort Sumter was surrendered to the insurgents. On 
that day General Anderson, by command of Mr. Lincoln, took 
formal repossession of the shapeless heap which represented that 
fort by raising upon it the very flag which he lowered four years 
before, all other forts of any consequence (if not all) having 
been taken possession of by the Government in the meantime. 
On the evening of the 14th, not long after these ceremonies were 
concluded, Mr. Lincoln received the bullet of his assassin, and 
never spoke again. ‘Thus with a full and rounded life passed 
away the ruler, the spirit of whose Government appears in his 
own words,—‘‘ With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right as God shall give us to know the 
right.” We shall wait long ere we have another President so 
wise, so just, so gentle, and so good. 

The assassin is still at large, although the rewards offered for 





his arrest by the Government, the city of Washington, and the 
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city of Baltimore amounted to 140,000 dollars,—about 20,0001. 
There seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
He was born and brought up in 
I mention 


sterling in gold. 
John Wilkes Booth is the man. 
Maryland, but his parents were both British subjects. 
this that you may see that it took but a single generation 
of breeding in a slave atmosphere to make a man of Anglo-Saxon 
blood an assassin, We feel this sorely here. We knew how ready 
our slaveholding fellow-citizens had become with bowie-knife and 
pistol in their ‘‘ difficulties ” and their street encounters at home 
and when they came northward, but that men of our blood should 
become assassins, as if we were Portuguese, or middle-age Italians, 
or Ceatral-American Spaniards! We feel that this shame also is 
brought upon the country. For it is very plain that the assassina- 
tion of the whole Government, President, Vice-President, all the 
important members of the Cabinet, and General Grant, was in- 
tended. The assassination of Mr. Lincoln seems to us the wickedest 
of which there is any record, but the bloody business in Secretary 
Seward’s house is even more revolting. This attempt to cut the 
throat of an old man then lying upon what seemed to be his death- 
bed; to do the deed in the presence of those members of his 
family by whom he would be likely to be attended under 
those circumstances; the murderous desperation which, although 
it destroyed no life (for you will have heard that with won- 
derful recuperative power Mr. Seward, and even Mr. Frederick 
Seward—the latter at one time supposed to be dead—are slowly 
improving), yet sought and came near taking four, —all this seems 
to us to be part of some frightful story of the middle ages rather 
than an occurrence which was possible in this country. As to 
their plot, that does not disturb us. Even if it had been carried out 
to the last particular, if the President, Vice-President, every 
Cabinet Minister, and General Grant had been assassinated, the 
wheels of Government, feeling only a momentary shock, would 
have gone on with their appointed work. The assistant-secre- 
taries would have temporarily filled the places of their chiefs, and 
if the slaveholders wish to fall into worse hands than those of 
** Andy Johnson” let them place themselves in those of Senator, 
now Vice-President, Foster, who to all the accomplishments of a 
scholar and a gentleman adds —or rather adds these to—a will as 
inflexible and an energy as untiring as Mr. Johnson’s own. We 
give ourselves little concern about the Republic in this matter ; it 
is the pity of ‘it, the outrage, and the crime. Some men of the 
opposite way of thinking have thought fit to give public ex- 
pression of their joy at the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Of 
these a few, perhaps the country over a dozen in all, have been 
knocked down, or arrested and put in confinement, not for the 
purpose of punishing, or in the hope of converting them, but as 
persons whose conduct tended to create a public disturbance. 
Which evidence of our degeneracy, our imperfect civilization, 
and our disregard of freedom of speech and the liberty of the 
individual, I do here with becoming humiliation and due peni- 
tence record. ‘The conduct of our people during the last week 
is in fact only that which you may expect from what the London 
Times and The Saturday Review call (I quote their words) ‘the 
will of an unbridled democracy ” and ‘‘ the blind fury of a 
degraded American mob.” 

And now what influence will our new President exert upon the 
administration of affairs? It will be that of a former slaveholder, 
who is yet, in the best sense of the word, a democrat, who is a 
stout maintainer of State Rights, that is, of local independence in 
local affairs, and as stout a denier of State Sovereignty, or in 
other words, an assertor of the absolute sovereignty of the will 
of the majority of the nation constitutionally expressed in 
national affairs. More than all in the present crisis, it will be 
that of a man who has the entire confidence of the men of mid- 
dling and inferior condition in the Slave States. It was because 
he held this position, and because he had been so sorely tried and 


found so true in this rebellion, that Mr. Johnson was nominated | 


as Vice-President. It was felt that if there were any man whose 
presence in the Government could give confidence to the poorer 
classes of the South, that man was he who is known to them all 
with pride as “‘ Andy Johnson.” Mr. Johnson, an orphan charity 
boy, a labourer, an artizan, unable even to read until after his 
marriage he was taught by his wife (a sort of creature here 
indigenous that, except in him, I never saw), has fought his way 
up to the Senate of the United States, and there held his own by 
clear-headed common sense and energy. [lis manner and his 
speech were of course very far from being those of Mr. Sumner, 
or Mr. Adams, or even of Mr. Davis, but they were quite as 
far above what could have reasonably been expected. When 
the insurrection lifted its head in the Senate he, like General 





nounced it without reservation. Since that day he has served th 
Republic with all his soul, and with his life in his hand. It bag 
easy for us to be loyal here, but for him in Tennessee it was posi- 
tive ruin and suffering, and probable death. He did not hesitate 
to sacrifice his slaves, and finally, what is still more, slavery, to 
his country, when he had no prospect of reward. A strange om. 
bination of circumstances has made him President. He will rule 
with a strong hand, I hope with a discreet head. He surely has a 
claim upon the confidence of the mass of the people in the Slave 
States which is possessed by no other man in the country, 
oe A YANKEE, 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S BLUNDER. 
[From our SpectaL CorRESsPONDENT.] 
New York, April 29, 1865. 

Tuts time I come to bury Sherman, not to praise him. For Gene- 

ral Sherman is dead. ‘True, he is above ground, walking about, 

talking and performing various bodily and mental functions, and 

even commanding an army under the watchful eye of General 

Grant ; but as a public man he is, and has for a week been dead, 

as dead as Julius Caesar. ‘The steamer of last Wednesday took out 

to you the particulars of his sad self-destruction. During the past 

week our grief for his fall has mingled with and given a deeper 

tinge to our mourning for our late good President. The people 

can never forget his great services to the Republic, but he has 
forfeited their confidence for ever. ‘They see that he can be 

trusted in the fieid, in the actual manwuvring of an army; they 

do not,—that is, very few of them do,—doubt his good faith or his 

patriotism ; but they have lost all confidence in the sounduess of 
his judgment and the singleness of his purpose. For in the first place 

he attempted to do that which he had no right to do,—something 
the doing of which trenched upon the sovereignty of the nation. 

The people are sovereign here, but even their sovereignty is exer- 

cised through constitutional forms, and they are exceedingly 

jealous of the strict observance of those forms. They hold 
themselves, even in their sovereign capacity, rigidly bound by those 
forms. ‘The monarch of Great Britain is not more rigidly held to 
rule through Parliament and constitutional advisers than the 
people of this country hold themselves, and every one of them- 
selves, no matter how eminent, to the strict observance of like 
constitutional limitations. If, as in our present—I may almost 
say our late—civil war, extraordinary powers are to be exer- 
cised, with the consent and at the instance of the people, they are 
placed only in the hands of Congress and the President, and are 
submitted to only when exercised by these constitutional autho- 
rities. General Sherman allowed himself to be tempted toward 
a violation of this fundamental law of our national life when he 
arranged the terms of a general peace as part of the conditions 
of Johnston’s proposed cessation of hostilities, for surrender 
that could not be called which sent the insurgent officers and 
troops off the field with arms and ammunition, bag and baggage, 
to stack the former and pack away the latter in the State arsenals 
ready for future use, instead of laying them down, as General 
Lee had done, before the representatives of the national authority. 
We had remarked, though not with displeasure, the easy terms 
with which General Grant had soothed the absolute surrender of 
the insurgent General-in-Chief, but compared with these those 
which Johnston obtained from Sherman had the solid advantages 
as well as the show of triumph. ‘The stipulations for the recog- 
nition of the several State Governments of the late so-called Con- 
federacy,—for the guarantee of the political rights and franchise 
and rights of person and property of the people and inhabitants 
of those States,—and for the immunity of all those people from 
any action of the National Government “ by reason of the late 
war,”—these read, if not like the dictates of a conqueror, at 
least like terms prescribed by an equal. The decision in Cabinet 
Council at Washington that these terms essentially abandoned 
all that we have been fighting for, the supremacy of the national 
authority, the abolition of slavery, and the power of holding the 
leaders of the rebellion responsible for their treason, only antedated 
by a few hours the spontaneous verdict of the whole people. If 
General Sherman had had the power, which, thank God! he did 
not have, and of which, were he ten times General Sherman, he 
never could get here even the shadow, he and General Johnston 
would have built up in a few hours the strongholds of State 
sovereignty and slavery which it has taken four bloody years to 
break down. But it was even less the nature of the terms of 
peace which he granted than his assumption of the right of dis- 
cussing and indicating those terms that shocked the people, and 
in the course of a few hours subjected him of whom the day before 





Butler, did not palter with it one instant. He defied and de-| we had been so proud to general condemnation. That condem- 
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all the more decided and unhesitating because he was | THE POLITICS OF A CLERGYMAN 
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nation was 


a successful general, at the head of a powerful and victorious 
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Tk - ' : . raves a ops ’ 
there has been no one of the many monstrous mis- To THe Eprror or tne “ Srecraror.” 





army. For . a sr cat : : 
econo ptions of our people that have been put forth in Europe Sin,—Some distinguished members of my profession have 
concept t S wi we oe. 2 : : . "¢ . 

war more monstrous than that which regarded us ®®2ounced that it is their intention to vote for Mr. Mill at the 


during the , “0 
as fitting ourselves rapidly for the acceptance of a military 
€ ° . 


despotism. I suppose that under any circumstances a mili- 
tary despotism is impossible in Great Britain at this period. 
Another Duke of Wellington, nay, another Cromwell, could not 
establish one ; for Mr. Carlyle is in a splendid unitarian minority. 
Well, if there can be a comparative to impossibility, a military 
despotism is more impossible with us than with you. ‘The impos- 
sibility exists in a certain mental constitution and training common : 
. a nations. ‘Io each other we need not talk of the why and one 80 calm, so wise, who has taken more pains to study the 
the wherefore. ‘The upshot of the matter is, we wouldn't stand it, questions which may be submitted to Parliament, and will enter 
either of us; and that men of intelligence among you could have | 0" the discussion of them with a greater sense of responsibility, 


broached a notion to the contrary in regard to us, and have found | than almost any person who has beon or will be sent to it. And 
a listening audience, only shows how circumstances, and prejudice, if we wish for his counse!s we should make an effort to obtain 


‘coming election for Westminster. I wish I were one of that 
constituency, that I might follow their example. Perhaps 1 
| dissent from certain maxims of Mr. Mill's philosophy more 
strongly than any of those who will oppose him most; I might 
| feel the difficulty which you have expressed in accepting some 
(of the political opinions which he has announced in his letter 
‘to the electors, but IT cannot understand how any reasonable 
}man or patriotic citizen can help wishing for the counsels of 


ignorance could have blindel some of you to the character of them, knowing how many would rather be without them, and know- 
: | ing also that he is determined to use no one disere litable means for 
securing what will be our honour, not his. ‘The ultra-Conser- 
vatism which leads him to suggest a rule-of-three sum as a qualifi- 
| cation for a voter, Conservatives, I should suppose, might forgive. 
| Some of them appear to think it an almirable joke that a philo- 
' sopher should esteem women capable of exercising a judgment on 
| the merits of a candidate. But as they do habitually acknowledge 
that this faculty belongs to women by claiming the influence of 
their smiles and threats on the ten-pound householders, I do 
not quite feel the point of the jest. The new electresses might 
who gloried in being under his command, if he had set up his will se wey Staal et rs, their suffrages; perhaps it was a 

. SEAS se Aaey ; Seg | blunder in their champion to ask the suffrage for them. But the 
against that of the constitutional authorities of the republic, would | ciiciliaaiiieaid tian tea ser ig © dealt illite : 
have turned against him the same bayonets that they had borne ape 3 eer co 9 “ig eee gir Peary de 

5 : y ¢ ja power which was not given them by law for an illegal and an 
at his orders sguan the enemy. F red then he would have been | immoral purpose. And those of us who learnt our ethics at Oxford 
the enemy. They would have done this not only within the last | when Lord Grenville was Chancellor, and when Fouché was not 
few months, but at any time, at the most uncertain-seeming | esteemed the best commentator on Aristotle or the New Testa- 


and 
a people who, as * Ilistoricus ” has lately discov« 
of your bone and flesh of your flesh.” ‘The Lieuten’int-General | 
was instantly sent off to take care of General Sherman (alas 
poor Sherman, to be put in leading-strings!) but if, on the con- 
trary, an aide-de-camp had been sent down with an order relieving 
Sherman of his command and superseding him by one of his 
subordinates, he would have yielded prompt obedience, or if not 
he would have been put as casily under guard as if he had been a 


red, “are bone 





drunken serjeant, and his army would have followed the new 
general the next day against theenemy. ‘The very private soldiers 


period of the war, and in the case of any general. ment, may still be permitted to consider a crime worse than a 
You may ask a question which hundreds here have asked, | blunder. 
‘What could have led Sherman into such a blunder?” Simply I do not in the least assume the air of an advanced or Liberal 


this,—that he had ambition; that he was not absolutely | politician, or wish to separate myself from my order under that 
single-minded ; that he lacked, as I have previously mentioned, | plea. If a Conservative means one who reverences and therefore 
that broadly- based moral nature, that Jarge grasp of mind, | would preserve the Constitution in Queen, Lords, and Commons 
hat broadly - based 1 nat that large grasp of 1, | Id} the Constitat Q Lord 1¢ ' 
that eye only for the essential which give Grant his supe- | | may boast of that name, As young men, we were many of us 
riority—a superiority which is not purely military, although | utterly staggered by the triumphant exposure of Blackstone's 
it has great value in purely military affairs. He did not see | theory of the Constitution in Mr, James Mill's * Essay on Govern- 
of | ment.” That exposure not ouly stru rk us as logically complete, it 

action is to seek first the’ one essential point, and that then also appealed to the practical fecling so strong % aan ee 
all things else will be added. Ile had led an army with such — fhe ane wae te itll mig a oe ee ee 
vi : . . ; E | Wheel in it should not exist merely to check and counteract the 
skill that all the world praised his generalship, and now, when he | : ‘ 

Age | the movements of some other. As against Blackstone, such rea- 
was about to attain the end that would crown the work, those! ~~. deat ante , ae 

fty slaveholders held bef Teagenig” seth of Nala | soning seemed invincible; [ still think it is. But some of us turned 
crafty slaveholders held before him the temptation of being the ge gator hrs 

mod eae ~s ° : a ior age ; ee ” from the theory to the fact, frour Blackstone's Constitution to the 
great pacificator of the country as well —: of a most brilliaut | Constitution which discovers itectf in English history. To that Mr. 

. ‘ - aur oS ‘ } “th. » a | an . ° ° . 

generals, and ” equally in favour one andl orth. He, the | Mill's confutations had little application ; one could searcely re- 
victorious captain, was as ambitious of political as Butler the y,omber them. For there the King stool out an actual person, 


always, although he saw sometimes, that the great rule 


civilian was of military distinetion, and he fell. See what Grant | organizing and ruling, and yet confessing a law by which he was 
did, having greater power, and under far move trying circum- | hound. ‘The nobles reminded him of this law when he was tram- 
stances. When General Lee in March, not proposing to surrender, | pling upon it, and compelled him to observe it. The Commons 
came forth neither as the creation of the Sovereign nor of the Law, 
but as implied in the existence of both, able to assert their position 
when they had an English tongue with whic’ they could spe tk ; 
when they had learnt that the invisible world was concerned about 
them, if the visible was not—showing that they were necessary to 
the Sovereign, that the nobles must haye them for their fellow 
legislators, whether they liked it or not. Here was justification 
enough for the doctrine of checks and counteraction, But that was 
evidently a mere caput mortiwn of the history, the fattest of all 


did propose to treat of peace, Grant asked instructions from the | 
Government. Ile knew perfectly well what they would be, bat 
he asked for them as if he hal been a colonel of cavalry,—he who 
could take more liberties with the President and with the people | 
than any other man in the country. He then could say to | 
General Lee, I am ordered only to deal with military matters. | 
General Sherman knew, or ought to have known, as well as Grant | 
the limits of his power. But the moment of his triumph threw | 
him off his balance, and with the aid of Breckenridge he went | 
headlong to ruin. Last night the news came that Johnston had 
surrendered to him with all the rebel forces in the country lying » ‘ 
between Raleigh and the Chattahoochie, which includes North and | >a a, land turned awr 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, /. ¢., Johnston's department, we ese — mae “sa oo “0 sien | “ip oy Gis wrvative 
upon the same terms as those given by Grant to Lee. Grant | Roe onde roan se payee gplioniisebiomnanist a 4 
telegraphed this—-‘ That Johnston surrendered to Sherman, not to | The potage io: ite de Ribles the inane the on of the 
~~ pe igaonectintigesy, De ee person of the monarch, of the grandeur of law and covenants, of 
General Sherman might have accomplished alone, we all know 


| substitutes for the history. Confessing that history, one could be- 
‘lieve in a Constitution, and see in it a seed of ever fresh and 


the assurance of growth, and the promise of refor- 


the sacredness of the people as a people, and of every man, become 
associated with their highest divinity. ‘They cannot wish to rend 


that this instant change in the rebel attitude was brought about | one of these ideas from another, though old affections and per- 
by the mere knowledge that matters had passed into the hands of | sonal character may give each an attraction for some of them 
him whom his soldiers call Old Unconditional Surrender. 

A YANKEE. 


which the others have not. And they cannot, as a caste of celibates 
might, disjoin their convictions from their common life; they 
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cannot, if they try ever so much, make their divinity a separate 
It must be interpreted, as it is in the Bible, by all the 
in the air which they are 
they have been brought up 


concern, 
ordinary doings of men, it must live 
breathing. ‘They come from all classes, 
in families with strong ‘Tory, Whig, and Radical prepossessions and 
traditions. .A Conservative would naturally wish them to cherish 
such prepossessions and traditions, not to cast off the faith of their 
forefathers. I wish it too. Allowing for inevitable reactions 
which all young men must pass through who have heard one 
doctrine exclusively glorified, one set of men vehemently de- 
nounced, when they discover necessities in their minds which that 
doctrine does not meet—excellence in the men whom they have 
been taught to abhor—allowing for the effect of new experi- 
ences and greater knowledge of the past—still the lessons of 
the carly home have, and ought to have, a power over us 
which nothing that comes after them can destroy; they are 
remembered and recovered with thankfulness as we grow older, 
and are seen to have in marvellous ways determined the course 
of our lives. If a clergyman sees in these the tokens of 
God’s calling and guidance for himself and for others, he must 
greatly desire that a hearty Toryism, Whiggism, and Radi- 
calism should flourish in the land and in his own class; that 
the convictions belonging to each party should be as lively and 
vigorous as possible, and should not give way toa mere negation 
of other convictions. Not to that, nor therefore to a party Con- 
servatism, which means only a dread of the people, nor to a party 
Liberalism which means a not very strong belief in anything. 

The party Conservatism which means a dread of the people 
must be specially abhorrent to the mind of a clergyman who 
understands his work. For whatever traditions he has acquired 
or inherited, he must be a minister of the people. ‘The aristocracy, 
the Queen herself, is for his special purposes a part of the people. 
The sense of an equality beneath all differences must be strong and 
profound in his mind. And this sense must be equally strong, that 
no function is a mere exercise of dominion, that every function is a 
ministry. THe cannot throw off either of these beliefs without discard- 
ing his profession and all that is involved init. The words monarchy, 
aristocracy, democracy—he must always accept with a kind of 
reluctance, under protest. If either King, or Lords, or Commons 
forget that they are servants, he must tell them that they will be 
tyrants. And the tyranny of the Sovereign he will hate in pro- 
portion as he honours and loyes the Sovereign; the tyranny of the 
nobles in proportion as he thinks they have a glorious task in up- 
holding the law and order of the Commonwealth ; the tyranny of 
the many because he believes it will destroy them, and bring them 
under the yoke of one. 

What would be the application of this doctrine to the question 
of the-franchise ? There seems to me, looking at that from my 
point of view, a very miserable inclination in our public men to 
treat that question as if it was this :—*‘* low much power must be 
granted, how much may be withheld, from the body of the people ? 
They are very mighty, we are obliged to give them something ; 
but it is unsafe; what precautions can we devise that they may 
not swallow up the property and the intellect of all the other 
classes?” Sir, if it is a question about the power or dominion 
which one or more classes have got and at which another class is 
clutching, this ignominious battle must go on for ever, and it will 
always more ignominious, ‘There will be resistance as 
it is possible, there will be an insincere concession to 
mere force at last. ‘That indeed will bea triumph of democracy, 
the very thing which is dreaded coming in its most deadly form. 
But may it not be that we have a right to the services of those 
men who are at present excluded from the franchise? May it 
not be that the Commonwealth wants the intelligence and moral 
strength which they might contribute to it, for its conservation ? 
I use the words deliberately —intelligence and moral strength, L use 


become 


long as 


them in the teeth of such able speeches as those by which Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Gregory have opposed the extension of the franchise. 
Ido not undervalue their ability, the country would surely be 
Bat I think by itself it may be- 
come a dangerous ability, dangerous to the permanence of the 
British Constitution. ‘The negative cleverness of such men as Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Gregory has none of the fervour of old Toryism or 
of old Whiggism. It implies no passionate love for the Sovereign, 
‘for the law, for the traditions of old families. It is merely anti- 
popular, merely detective of certain dangers which have come, 
or may come, from popular ascenudency. ‘Toryism may welcome 
such allies. It may think that it has in them what it obtained in 
Burke during the last century. ‘The comparison is fallacious. 
Burke brought a burning zeal for the Constitution, a Whiggism 
almost fanatical, but always positive, abhorrent of mere negations, 


the worse for wanting it. 


to oppose what seemed to him the demolition of an order that was 
dearer to him than his life. Such a champion was worth sei. 
thing. ‘Those who had scraped him down with their feet might 
naturally say, * Behold! a deus ex machind has come to the sete 
of our land and beeves.” And those who have most learnt to hear 
in the French Revolution a message which Burke could not hear 
may prize more than others the wonderful teachings of his later 
as of his earlier years, may like them all the better for the fire 
which mingled with his philosophy without extinguishing jt, 
The more they warm them by the fire or learn from the philosophy, 
the less will they care for the frost-work of epigrams which em. 
bodies the sagacity and foresight of the modern anti-democratical 
school. 
clergyman, feel the absolute necessity of the experience, the 
sympathy, the hardy positive intellect, which the working classes 
might supply to the debates of the House of Commons. In the 
whose adroitness 


Those epigrams make me, as an Englishman and a 


presence of these exceedingly adroit men, 
is sure to command the admiration of a set of youths on each 
side of the House, who will try to fashion themselves after such 
models, I do not see how we can dispense with this element, 
The intelligence of the House, 
always on its own axis, not merely to give birth to a set of 


if it is not m rely to revolye 
brilliant sayings chiefly complimentary to itself, if it is to go 
forward and produce any results for the next generation, must be 
And [ hold that the clergy, for the 
yuservatives of 


recruited from this source. 
reasons I have given, because they are to be ¢ 
the whole Constitution, because they are to prefer conviction and 
belief to mere denials, should desire this consummation, and should 
strive that the country may not be disappointed of it. 

I am afraid we shall meet with this disappointment if we insist 
on asking candidates at the next election whether they will or will 
not support the Bill of Mr. Baines, or any other specific measure 
for enlarging the franchise. | but regret that Mr. Mill 
should have yielded to this demand. Ile, better than any man, 
might have resisted it, and proclaimed the principle which Burke 
defended so nobly at Bristol, that a man entering a deliberative 
assembly should never part with the right to deliberate. Bitterly 
must clergymen reproach themselves with the forgetfulness of that 
They called upon young men to declare that they 
Act or of the Roman 


cannot 


great maxim. 
would never vote for the repeal of the Test 
Catholic disabilities, or for the admission of Jews into Parliament. 
Some of the most honest of those young men felt that a prior obliga- 
tion to their country made the breach of these contracts a duty. We 
certainly ought to repent of having inflicted’ such injuries on the 
consciences of individuals and on the conscience of the nation, 
and should never under any pretext repeat them. 

In defiance of the customary ery, I would inscribe on our ban- 
or. “= M ”, not Measure x.” ‘Thoughtful, energetic men we want, 
and it is hard enough to find them. Defemlers or opposers of 
measures we may get by the thousand, an of much worth they 
will be to us in our land when we have got them. Dr. Pusey 
has made a very useful and legitimate application of this maxim 
to the case of Mr. Gladstone. [He finds in him a man whom he 
can trust, who acknowledges a higher guidance. He will cling to 
such a man, he thinks the clergy of England should cling to him, 
though he sanctions some measures which clerical inclinations 
would disapprove and rejects some which clerical inclinations would 
endorse. I entirely accept this lesson from an eminent divine. Of 
course I like Mr. Gladstone all the better, as he does, because I 
recognize in him an earnest Christian and a fervent member of the 
English Church. But I think [ am bound to go further. I aim to 
accept and affirm continually that *«// good counsels and just 
I must hold that opinion, 


works * proceed from the Spirit of God. 
in whom | discover good 


whatever other is held by the persons 
Therefore be limited in my 


counsels and just works. I cannot 


choice of a man for the louse of Commons by the profession 
which he makes of Christianity, or by any knowledge which 
I may have or may want about the light in which he regards 
it. If 1 make that the rule of my voting, I shall be in immense 
danger of setting my Christianity above Christ, which is the 
greatest error that I as a Christian and Churchman can commit. 
I shall deny His government over the worll and over the hearts of 
men whilst I am pretending to be His disciple ant minister. And 
I shall be almost certain under the circumstances in which this 
country is now placed to encourage a set of candidates who will 
trade in their Christianity and their Churchmanship, who will 
parade these as the substitutes for any honest fulfilment of the 
duties to which God has called them. ‘The mischief of aChurch party, 
i.e., of a body affecting to stand aloof from the other parties, and 
to make the Church its special care, may be denounced by others, 





but must be fe/t most by the clergy. Such a party must cause the 
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Church to | ; 
tural or the railway interest. 


ye regarded as a special class interest, like the agricul- 
It must become a protector of 
ecclesiastic ~ . 
exposed, not concealed. It must treat all questions concerning 
the service of Church and State as if they were dangerous 
ns not to be approached, lest the alliance should be 


questio iesige : : 
: trine which in fact acknowledges the premisses of 


dissolved,—a doc , . 
the Liberation Society, and ought to involve its conclusion. If a 


Chureh party or a Church Defence Association can uphold that 
union—if it does not exist in the nature of things and the order 
of God—it must perish. If it does exist in the nature of things and 
the order of God, the more it is exammed from all sides and in 
all lightsthe better. It was treated with great levity in those happy 
days when the House of Commons consisted only of Churchmen, 
when it was under the devout leadership of St. John or of Walpole. It 
has been gravely and manfully considered, its principles have been 
investigated, many of us have been convinced of its reality, sinee 
that leaven of Protestant Dissenters, Roman Catholies, and Jews, 
was introduced into the Legislature which was—so we are told by 
men who said they believe 1 that the union was divine—to destroy it. 

If I thought only of the Catholic Church, I might say, with Dr. 
Pusey, that I should not dread universal suffrage. [I do dread it, 
for the sake of the English people. I believe that it would swamp 
the wisdom and manhood of the classes now excluded from the 
representation — that wisdom and manhood which we need so 
much to invigorate our Legislature —in mere numbers, in a series of 
()'s dependent for their value on the 1 that precedes them, which 1 
might be an agitator, a landlord, or a priest. Universal suffrage 
may or may not have injured the Church in France; it has 
established the Empire. An empire is, as I think, the autagonist 
to moral life and political freedom; therefore I would take no 
step which could lead to it. The British Constitution, if it is a 
substance, and not a mere watchword, seems to me the force in 
Europe which can resist the progress of Imperialism. Therefore I 
would call on the clergy, if they care for moral life aud _ political 
freedom to assist in giving it all the development of which it is 
capable. They can contribute much to this object at the present 
time, by giving their votes and moral influence to the men in 
whom they discover most of distinct purpose and manliness, most 
of cordial attachment to the principles which they profess, most 


openness of mind to receive fresh illumination. If they accept 


men who can glibly repeat the favourite phrases of any party, or | 


who boast of their determination to live and die in supporting or 
opposing certain measures of that party, they may be tolerably sure 


that they will be giving no help to their country. The candidates who faithfully, 


repeat Church phrases and propose to make the Church the checa/ 
de bataille ave those whom they should suspect most of all. And 
with respect to those men of real available talent, who use their 
talent chiefly in awakening suspicions of their fellow-men and in 
discouraging their hopes, we need be under no anxiety, Such men 
will be sure to find seats in Parliament; their ability will never 
want patrons or rewards. Ministers of God, ministers of the 
people, should seek for those—far less likely to be noticed or 
admired—who reverence their fellows, and who labour for their 
sakes that the institutions of their land may be preserved, and 
therefore reformed.—Yours faithfully, F. D. Macnice. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S * CAWNPORE.” 
To Tne Eprror or THe ** SPECTATOR.” 
2 Clarges Street, W., Wednesday. 
Sir,—I am sorry to find that you re-assert the charge that 
“there is literally no foundation for many of the incidents which 
Mr. Trevelyan records.” Ihave already given my authority for 
the * incident” on which the accusation was originally based. 


You now ground the imputation on * many parts of the book, | 
pon its general spirit and tone ;” and state that * it is no answer | 


to quote one particular assertion, in which the author is probably 
right and we wrong, and cite a third person in support of it.” 
Now, it is not easy toa see how so definite an accusation as that 


there is literally no foundation for many of the incidents which [| 
record can be based on the general spirit and tone of my book. | 


My only defence against such a grievous and, if true, such a 
shameful charge lies in the successive refutation of each particular 
statement which | am accused of having forged. 

You produce three instances. ‘ Mr. Trevelyan’s book is so 
full of inaccuracies that he has not even quoted the inscription 
on the well of Cawnpore correctly. Can he deny that? How 
does he prove that poor General Wheeler went * whimpering 
Aud how can he substantiate his assertion that the 
Caleutta community of 57 was a ‘ pack of bullies? ” 


about 2 


al jobs which required for the sake of the Church to be | 


! 


I never said that the Calcutta community was a pack of bullies, 
My words are :—* While at Arrah a handful of heroes were de- 
fending a billiard-room against drought and hunger and cannon, 
and the militia of a warlike region, backed by three regiments of 
regular infantry in Calcutta, a pack of bullies, were moving 
heaven and earth to eject from the Photographic Society a Ben- 
galee member who hal given vent to some remarks reflecting 
upon the habits and tone of low European loafers.” The * inci- 
dent” stands recorded at great length in the Calcutta journals 
of the time. The epithet is a matter of opinion, and at any 
rate refers only to the majority of the Photographic Society who 
expelled the obnoxious member. 

I did not say that General Wheeler went * whimpering about.” 
In a digression concerning the great age of the officers to whom 
some of our most important stations were entrusted at the period 
of the outbreak, I remark, +: Ilistory blushes to chide these 
veterans for shortcomings incidental to their age. It is hardly 
just to blame them for prating of Lord Lake, and whimpering 
about the unsoldierlike appearance which the troops presented 
without their stocks and with their sun-helmets, at a time when 
younger warriors would have been disarming, and blowing from 
guns, and securing treasure, and throwing up earthworks, and 
sending the women and children dowa the river to Calcutta.” 
The dedica- 
sur- 


I did not misquote the inscription over the well. 
tion of the book consists of a picture of the monument, 
mounted by the first few lines of the inscription, and followed by 
the date of the massacre, in red ink, and in an ornamental type. 
To quote the first third of an epitaph is not to misquote it. 

[ am at present aware of only two inaccuracies in the book. In 
an extremely unnecessary foot-note | make a statement concerning 
the Rajah of Sittara which is a gross and inexcusable error. 
Likewise there is reason to believe that the young Havelock whose 
deed of valour stands recordel in Napier’s history was not Sir 
Ilenry, but his brother. In this case I followed the opinion which 
was current at the time of the mutiny. I shall be thankful to have 
more such mistakes pointed out. My objeet is to produce an 
authentic account of the episode, and every true critic [ regard as 
a friend and helper. 
ead in a 
heartily 


con- 





It is very painful to me to find myself eng: 
principles I 


troversy with a journal with whose 





sympathize, and whose exertions on behalf of civil and religious 
| trath [ have long watched with admiration and hope. But where 
| personal honour is concerned TE have no choiee.—I remain yours 
G. O. TreveLyan, 


MAGAZINE.” 
“ SpROTATOR.” 
Vay 0, 1865. 


| “THE SHILLING 
To rue Eprrok or rie 
Sin,—For your damp and dreary attack on me and my magazine 
| I can only offer you my ready thanks; for, such attacks, so full 
of malice and so void of meaning, only injure those who make 
| them, while those who are assailed in such personal terms as these 
| pass on entirely free and uninjured. If my position in the world 
of Letters is not a suflicient protection against such puerilities as 
yours are, I disdain to avail myself of any other defence. I rely 
on the estimation in which T am held by the best of my contem- 
poraries, and on my own conscientious and considerate conduct in 
j the republic of Letters, for an ample protection from such petty 
| attacks as these are. 
But L will ask you, if you have yourself a particle of courage or 
candour, to insert this letter as a reasonable and legitimate appeal, 
| and if you do not insert it, [ shall myself insert it elsewhere. 
Moreover, | ask you to correct one of your own false hy potheses, 
that the article signed * II. M.” was by my dear friend of many 
years Miss Harriet Martineau. It was written by one of the most 
eminent contributors to contemporary literature, a gentleman as 
| incapable of conduct such as your own, as he is in his character 
} and conduct honest and conscientious. —And I remain, Sir, as you 


have treated me, 


Tue Eprron or © The SumiuinG Macazine.” 


[We insert this remarkable letter without any further comment 
than to say that the writer of the criticism in question was 
absolutely without knowledge of the gentleman whom he was 
reviewing, not even having had the advantage of being personally 
| aware of his eminent position in the world of letters. The only 
| motive of the criticism was strong dislike to the pulling style of 
the editor's announcement, which seemed quite new in the world 
of English letters.—Ep. Spectator.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Seconp NorIce.] 
Mx. ARMITAGE never trifles, but he is an unequal painter. This 
is one of his good years. ‘‘ Esther’s Banquet” (422) is the work 
of a trained artist, and attracts by the largeness of its conception 
and the seriousness and directness of its purpose. Especially 
good are the jealous and passionate King and the fallen minister 
despairingly suing for his life. Mr. Gale’s careful Eastern studies 


SPECTATOR. 





are rich in colour, but rather deficient in the tempering qualities 
of intermediate tones. ‘The strictly local treatment of Biblical 
subjects with a special eye to costume is becoming wearisome. 
Mr. Watts’s ** Esau” (11) errs in the opposite direction, possess- 
ing no very distinct marks of national or individual character. It 
is, however, a powerful sketch. 

The readers of English history will recognize in Mr, IL. 5. 
Marks’s * Jovial Beggars” (331) the race of beings whom our 
forefathers strove with many “ godly statutes ” to repress, ** such 
as wake on the night and sleep on the day, and haunt customable 
taverns and alechouses ; and no man wot from whence they come, 
nor whither they go.’ Careless roysterers, or sentimental im- 
postors, the dogs know them all for idle rogues, and howl a timely 
warning, Character, both human and canine, is here touched with 
No less original is the same artist's 
* Feeble, 


a sure and a delieate hand. 
other picture, wherein 
Woman's Tailor” (591 
waist, her husband attending, and half-shyly admiring his efter 
half. Mr. Marks gains ground both in colour and in breadth of 
treatment. Mr. Wynficld has very successfully expressed the 
melancholy that beset Elizabeth in her last days (189). An 
air of utter sadness fills the room where the moping Queen sits 
The bit of landscape seen through 
the window is remarkably g but the drawing of the two 
men weak, Near this picture hangs one of a very dif- 
ferent stamp by Mr. Pettie, ‘A Drum-head Court-Martial ” 
(192). Character is here but there 
is a tendency to caricature which should be checked. Mr. 
Orchardson, another of the Seotech brigade, exhibits a well- 
composed and well-colourel scene from /amlet. But neither 
his Hamlet nor his Ophelia can be accepted as satisfactory repre- 
sentatives of their names. In truth they are too much like actors, 
tainted (especially the Prinee) with an air of vulgarity. Mr. EF. 
Nicol well maintains his own and his country’s credit in ‘ A 
Deputation” (514). The action is well and humorously ex- 
pressed, and it needs no prophetic power to see that the expensive 
tastes and habits of the landlord will be a sore difficulty in the 
way of his tenants, who seem to be asking for a reduction of rent. 
As to Mr. Frith’s great picture of the ‘+ Marriage of the Prince 
of Wales,” all that can be said is, that having to deal witha 
woukl voluntarily choose, he has not 

shown himself otherwise than a clever and skilful painter. 
But it is difficult to profess any interest in the work beyond that 
wt of interest which every true Britain must necessarily feel 
in looking at the portraits of so many eminent Mr. 


that imagnanimous mouse, 


is taking the measure of a bulky lady's 





gazing at the evening sky. 
coord, 


Is 


cleverly expressed, 


subject that no man 


8 


* swells.” 


| background more distinctly express. 





Frith’s little portrait of Mrs. Oppenheim (259) contains an agree- 
ys. My. J. Lewis trusts chiefly to his 
technical qualities to attract the world. In his ‘Turkish School ~ 
and truthful representation of 


able study of opal-like gr 






(121), however, besides good colour 
sunlight, there is some humour in the expression of master and 
scholars, Mr, I. Cooke exhibits yet another Dutch bruise-water 
(995), and Mr. Ward sends a melodramatic and coppery version 
of the Rizzio affair (258), Mr. Burgess and Mr. Solomon have 
hit on nearly the same subject. ‘The latter paints (431) some 
Roman ladies at the Circus, looking with various emotions at the 
The most striking head is that of 


savage games of the Circus. 
the centre figure, showing utter indifference ; two, by the action 
of their thumbs, appear to demand the extreme penalty of the | 
game for the vanquished; only one has turned away in horror, 
half-fainting. ‘There is considerable merit in the picture, but 
painting the background the same colour as the faces is a piece of | 
affectation. Mr, Burgess’s subject is a party of all sorts, gentle 
and simple, old and young, at a bull-fight. ‘The boisterous enjoy- 
ment of the Spanish *+rough” and the polished nonchalance 





of the * quality” are agreeably varied by some signs of 
compunction in here and there a less practical spectator. 
It is a clever but not very agreeable picture Mr. A. 


Itughes’s ‘“‘ Mower” (554) would have been a fine picture if he | 
had been content to put less into it, or at least to subordinate | 


| good, 
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some of its parts. It wants repose, a common fault with oar 
artists, who appear to paint in constant fear of having their 
industry impugned. ILowever, setting aside some obvious fanlts of 
drawing (the mower’s legs, for instance, are quite unintelligible), 
the picture is pleasing, and in parts very beautiful. The same 
artist has a portrait group (311) which may be mentioned in this 
place. ‘The three children in this picture are remarkable, showing 
the artist’s delicate appreciation of character, and are, indeed, the 
best things of the kind in the gallery. In point of exeention they 
are flat, and want the roundness and technical perfection of the 
children in Mr. Leighton’s pictures (305 aud 316). “ Gentle 
(359) is an attempt by Mr. Sandys to symbolize jn 


Spring ” 
human form the season which the flowers and blossoms of the 
The drawing of the figure 
is irreproachable, but there is a waut of joyousness in her ex. 
pression, and her ( mbonpoiut is excessive. The landscape background 
suffers by hanging just below, and being thus brought into inevitable 
comparison with, one of the most luminous and powerful landscapes 
in the exhibition. ‘This is Mr. Anthony’s * Sheep-washing in 
Knowle Park” (361). The fresh green of early summer, sobered by 
the grey light of a cloud-laden sky, is treated with peculiar richness 
and freedom, but there is none of the blackness into which a desire 
for strength sometimes betrays this artist. [t was a curious whim 
to put the great oak tree exactly in the middle of the canvass, 
But such disregard of linear composition is frequent in the modern 
naturalistic school. 

As a body, the landscape paiuters hay 
of the hanging than is often the case. Scarcely ever is a landscape 
acinitted on the line except to satisfy the ++ vestol interests” of 
an Acadeinician, but this year some half-dozen or more outsiders 
are thus distinguished. ‘True, they are not generally the best, 
but then nobody expects the Academy to kuow anything about 
an art which it utterly despises; and those who are in less favour- 
able places must be content to acknowledge a corporate interest 
» concession made to 


» less reason to complain 


in and accept with a corporate gratitude, th 
their brethren. Such a concession long ago extorted in favour 
of Mr. Linnell every one sees was mere justice. Ile has perhaps 
painted better pictures than his ‘ Reapers” (557), but this one, 
too, is distinguished by a completeness quite his own. ‘The reapers 
are asleep, sheltered from the noontide sun under a peut-house of 
sheaves, and beyond the gold-green stubble lies a rich Surrey vale. 
The sultriness of the se: 
of the reapers admirably studied. Some opacity, however, is to be 
observed in the brown shadows of the Mr. G, 
Mason, one of our most original and poctical landscape painters, 
sends three pictures very similar in subject and feeling to what he 
‘The ruddy glow of evening and ex- 


ah] 
‘QUI 


son is unmiistak », the careless postures 


corn-sheaves. 


has previously exhibited. 
treme grace of line, got without the least sacrifice of rusticity, are 
the most marked beauties of his ** Gander” (31). Even more 
beautiful is **’The Cast Shoe” (240), where a rider has dismounted 
and leads his horse up the slopes of a common, carrying the shoe 
in his hand. Here, too, the sun is down, and the all-pervading 
glow of carly twilight is painted with startling truth. Mr. 
Mason's remaining picture is called + Gee (229), and also 
Mr. G. Mawley is another of our younger land- 
a strong indivi- 


deserves notice. 


scape painters whose pictures are impresse L wit 
dual character. ‘The Brook at Evening” (2 
twilight, the golden light fast fading before the young moon ; itis 
solemn in feeling, and deeply and powerfully coloured, Compared 


78) by him is also 


with it Mr. Creswick’s evening seene (with a elap-trap 
quotation about a blacksmith who is) barely visible) looks 
common-place, shallow, and flat. Another twilight, by Mr. 
Il. ‘Tt. Wells (501), is an exceedingly ool stu ly. The 


time chosen is when the warm afterglow has given place to ashy 
Quite oppo- 


grey, so that the picture is peculiarly sad in feeling. 
(G4), with its 


site in sentiment is Mr. W. Field's ++ Midsunmner-day ” 
light, gleaming clouds and clear sunshine. A party of young hay- 
makers are eating their dinner. They are painted with great 
freedom, and with true appreciation for the nice varieties of re- 
flected and transmitted light. but yet with a broad and natural 
landscape, which 
‘The picture 
Leader is 


simplicity, so that they quite belong to the 
remains & landscape, and not a hybrid fizure-piece. 
rious work. Mr. 
landscape, anl almost 





is a decided advance on the avtist’s pr 


te 


always on the verge of painting a first-ra 
as often misses the point. There are two of his (of which the 
catalogue transposes the names) both possessing great merit and a 
true feeling for nature. The grand lines and the transparent 
shadows in the foreground of one of them (468) are particularly 
The sunlight is so truly painted here that one is the more 
surprised to see how dead and lightless is the yellow grass in 317. 


Mr. C. FE. Johnson's “ Hastings Trawler” (314) is a worthy sequel 
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“Launch,” It is not a large picture, but there 
about it, and there is lively action in the boat as 
reaving wave. ‘The sea (a subject still open to 
much study and novelty of treatment) Is very good in drawing 
and colour. Perhaps, however, the sky reflections are too sharply 
insisted on. Mr. Johnson might take a lesson in generalizing the 
colours which are apparent (no doubt in great variety) on the sur- 
faces of a wave from Mr. Stanfield’s * Bass Rock (6). IIere 
every effect of transparency and of reflected light is given not by 
. multplicity of distinct patches of colour, but with the higher art 
which, acknowledging and giving effect to the variety, seeks also to 
the union and simplicity which characterize the colours of 
Mr, Hook pursues a similar plan in his calmer seas. 


V. 


to his last year’s 
ig nothing little 
she mounts a I 


give 
nature. 








REUNION. 
Aw end at last! The echoes of the war— 
The weary war beyond the western waves— 
Die in the distance. Freedom's rising star 
Beacons above a hundred thousand graves : 
‘The graves of heroes who have won the fight, 
Who in the storming of the stubborn town 
Have rung the marriage peal of might and right, 
And sealed the cliffs and cast the dragon down. 


Peans of armies thrill across the sea, 

Till Europe answers—* Let the struggle cease, 
The bloody page is turned; the next may be 

For ways of pleasautness and paths of peace !"—- 
A golden morn—a dawn of better things— 

The olive-branch—clasping of hands again— 
A noble lesson read to conquering kings— 

A sky that te:mpests had not scoured in vain. 


This from America we hoped and him 

Who ruled her ‘in the spirit of his creed.” 
Does the hope last when all our eyes are dim, 

As History records her darkest deed ? 
The pilot of his people through the strife, 

With his strong purpose turning scorn to praise, 
E’en at the close of battle reft of life, 

And fair inheritance of quiet days. 
Defeat and triumph found him calm and just, 

He showed how clemency should temper power, 
And dying left to future times in trust 

The memory of his brief victorious hour. 


O’ermastered by the irony of fate, 

The last and greatest martyr of his cause ; 
Slain like Achilles at the Scaan gate, 

Ile saw the end, and fixed ‘‘ the purer laws.” 
May these endure and, as his work, attest 

The glory of his honest heart and hand,-— 
The simplest, and the bravest, and the best,— 

The Moses and the Cromwell of his land, 


Too late the pioneers of modern spite, 
Awestricken by the universal gloom, 

See his name lustrous in Death's sable night, 
And offer tardy tribute at his tomb. 


But we who have been with him all the while, 
Who knew his worth, and loved him long ago, 
Rejoice that in the circuit of our isle 
‘There is no room at last for Lincoln's foe. 
Joun Nicnor. 





——_>—— 
THE COURT OF FINAL APPEAL IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
CAUSES.* 


Ix this bold little book Mr. Fuller gives battle to the lawyers on 
their own ground, for though he is in servile bondage to the er- 
roneous notion that the Judicial Committee decides “in the last 
resort what is heresy and what is truth,” he makes an attempt to 
prove it, and treats the subject from a legal and constitutional 
rather than a theological point of view. Indeed he assumes his 
theology, and asserts in his preface with calm benignity that 
lawyers,—to whom he does not object qua lawyers,—have no 
right to interfere ‘in spiritual matters, with which, in accordance 
with the principles of the Catholic Church, they have no concern 
whatever.” He declares it to be wrong not only in the light of 
Scripture, primitive antiquity, and Catholic precedents, but also 
of the Great Reformation Statutes, for laymen to determine what is 
heresy even according to the written laws and formularies of the 





* The Court of Final Appeal; or, the Appellite Jurisdiction of the Crown in Ecclesi- 
astical Cases. By the Kev. Morris J. Fuller, M.A., Iucumbent of Prince Town, 
Dartmoor. London: Join Henry and Jumes Parker. 





Church itself. In other words, he is a High Churchman of the highest 
possible school. The clergy are to teach, and bear rule; the laity to 
listen, and submit. It never even occurs to him that the opinions 
of the Evangelical party on baptism, for instance, or episcopal 
authority can by any possibility be the doctrines of the Church. 
Now it would be a hopeless task indeed to attempt the refutation 
of these theories, which are altogether beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. But since Mr. Fuller has entered largely into legal and 
constitutional topics, we propose to see whether clergymen are 
any happier in handling them than in his opinion laymen are in 
handling theology. 

Mr. Fuller has been pondering this subject for fifteen years, ever 
since the Gorham case, and he enumerates a whole page of authori- 
ties which he has consulted. Considering the confidence with 
which he makes assertions on legal subjects, we are surprised that 
his studies in this direction have not extended beyond Blackstone's 
Commimentaries, Mr, A. J, Stephens’s opinion on behalf of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law. Even these, how- 
ever, he does not kuow how to use, and as when he quotes Blackstone 
he seldom gives a reference, and never states what edition he used, 
it is often hard to divine where he picked up the strange proposi- 
tions he fathers on that elegant but very inaccurate writer. 
Indeed he seems to rely chiefly for his law on Bishop Blomfield’s 
speech in the Ilouse of Lords on the introduction of ‘+ The Matters 
of Doctrine Bill.” At all events he follows it blindly, or else adds 
to it only additional inaccuracies. 

After an introductory chapter, setting forth the ‘ ferment” 
caused by the decision in the Essays and Reviews case, Mr. Fuller 
gives us a history of the Court of Final Appeal. He begins by 
saying at p. 11 that in Saxon times the bishop and the lay judge 
sat together, the one for causes ecclesiastical and the other for 
cuuses temporal. It is more likely that they both decided in all 
causes, and even Blackstone, Mr. Fuller’s great authority, who 
delivered his lectures to the University of Oxford, only attributes 
to each the chief weight in his own sphere. ‘This is also one of 
Bishop Blomficld’s errors. ‘The statute 24th Henry VIII, c. 12, he 
misapprehends, as indeed more eminent men, including Bishop 
Blomfield, have done before him. It should not be read with the 
25th Henry VIIL., c. 19, but regarded as a timid feeler to prepare the 
way for the latter Act. It relates, as Mr. Fuller says, to testa- 
meutary, matrimonial, and other like causes only. Matters of 
doctrine it does not touch, but leaves in these the appeal to the 
Pope undisturbed. Yet at p. 67 he represents it as authority for 
the position that the spiritualty of England was able to decide 
spiritual causes. The preamble does indeed assert as much, but 
the enactment falls short of it by far. ‘The fact isthe Legislature 
wanted to give Henry a divorce from Queen Catherine, and all 
this wonderful preamble was a sort of bolstering up of their courage. 
When it was found that nothing came of this limitation of the 
Pope’s authority, that there was no earthquake, pestilence, 
nor even war, the Houses took courage and abolished _ his 
authority altogether, without any “more bombast touching 
the spiritualty,” and gave a final appeal in all causes to the 
King in Chancery. We now come to Mr. Fuller's greatest 
legal achievement. ‘The 24th Henry VIII., gave an appeal from 
the Archbishop to the Upper House of Convocation in causes 
in which the King was interested. The 25th Henry VILL. gave an 
appeal in all causes to the King. Blackstone represented this as 
creating two courts of appeal, the one to the bishop of the province 
when the King was party to the cause, the other to the King—in 
fact to the Delegates—when he was not. And on the faith of his 
favourite lawyer, Mr. Fuller actually ventures to correct Mr, A. J. 
Stephens, Q.C., perhaps the most learned ecclesiastical lawyer at 
the Bar, and even the Chancellor himself. At page 224, in a 
note, he copies verbatim a list of the four existing courts of 
appeal in ecclesiastical causes from Mr. Stephens’s opinion on 
behalf of the Archbishopof Armagh, but adds this fifth court, 
“The Upper House of Convocation, when the King’s Majesty 
is a party to the suit.” Common modesty would have 
suggested to most men that if Mr. Stephens did not follow so 
elementary a work as Blackstone's, Blackstone was probably wrong, 
and if Mr. Fuller had even condescended to consult the only version 
trustworthy at the present day—that of Mr. Serjeant Stephens 
—he would have been warned of it. Butas Mr, Fuller has ** never 
ceased,” since the Gorham case, to ‘take a most lively interest” 
in the constitution and working of the Judicial Committee, it is 
surprising that he should have needed warning. One would have 
thought that he must have remembered that immediately after the 
Gorham case, on this very ground, that the Crown was the patron 
of the living to which Mr. Gorham was presented, and that the 
appeal therefore lay to the Upper House of Convocation, Sir F. 
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Kelly, on behalf of the Bishop of Exeter, asked for a prohibi- 
tion from the Queen’s Bench first, the Common Pleas next, and 
finaly from the Exchequer. His magnificent arguments and 
immense fees were the talk of the day, but the first two Courts 
refused him even a rule nisi, and the Exchequer, though they 
granted a rule, unanimously discharged it. They all decided that 
Blackstone had blundered, and that neither in reason nor precedent 
was there any ground for doubting that the general words in 25th 
Ifenry VIII. had by implication repealed the special provision of the 
statute of the preceding year. After this we think we may leave Mr. 
Fuller’s accuracy to the judgment of the reader. As to the Court of 
Delegates, he of course repeats the fable of Bishop Gibson, that for 
seventy years the Court was composed of spiritual persons, and 
from 1604 to 1639 the lay element entered into one only in every 
forty cases. The first statement is quite inaccurrate, and the very 
reverse of the second would be as near the truth. The real facts 
will be found briefly stated at page 91 of The Spectator of the 28th 
of January last. When the Judicial Committee was substituted 
for the Delegates in 1833, the episcopal element was restored to 
the Court of Final Appeal, in a minority indeed, but this it always 
had been, and latterly it had practically disappeared altogether. 

‘The whole gist of the reasoning of Mr. Fuller's third chapter, in 
which he sets out his objections to the Judicial Committee as the 
final appellate Court, are to be found at page 63, where he writes 
as follows :— 

‘* A distinction is made between doctrine as known to the Church and 
doctrine known to the law; a distinction this, which is pure fiction. 
The doctrine known to the Church and ‘that by statute law is one and 
the same. Doctrine has not two phases, one for the Church Courts and 
another for the common law of the land. The faith professed and 
legalized by the State is none other than that which the Church settled 
by her spiritualty in Convocation. It is the Catholic faith, the faith of 
Christendom, the universal faith of the whole Church of Christ anterior 
to the division of East and West.” 

Now if this were true, of course Mr. Fuller’s conclusion that a 
clergyman who contradicts ‘‘ the Catholic faith” has broken the 
conditions on which he holds preferment in the Establishment 
But it happens to be the very reverse of the truth. 
The Gor- 


would follow. 
The * pure fiction” of Mr. Fuller is undoubted law. 
ham case did but state fully and precisely what Lord Stowell—an 
ecclesiastical judge according to Mr. Fuller—had laid down long 
before. In the recent case of the Bishop of Natal the Court 
refused to hear arguments for so elementary a proposition as that 
the law of the Church of England is to be found in the statute book 
and those Articlesand formularies which Parliament hassanctioned, 
and only there. The canons passed by Convocation even with the 
Royal assent are at most binding on the clergy ; on the other hand, it 
is impossible to deny that Parliament may make laws for the govern- 
ment of the Church, and the Act of Uniformity itself was passed 
when there were no bishops in the Lords. The Established Church 
of England is purely the creation of the law. But if this is true, 
says Mr. Fuller, ‘* the teaching of the Catholic Church clashes 
with that of the Church's formularies” (p. 65). Nothing of the 
sort follows. The most that results is that the teaching of the 
Chureh of England is not necessarily co-extensive with that of 
the Catholic Church. It may be that a clergyman does not hold 
all Catholie truth, but it is sufficient in order to hold preferment 
in the Chureh of England that he hold so much of Catholic truth 
as she teaches. 

Another of Mr. Fuller's theories is, that if in a temporal cause a 
spiritual question arises, the civil judge has no power to take 
cognizance of it. “ For the solution of the spiritual part of the 
ease the temporal judge can go no further with the trial in his 
own Court, he must throw it into the courts ecclesiastical” 
(p. 66). There is no foundation whatever for this. The autho- 
rities which at page 92 Mr. Fuller quotes from Bishop Blom- 
field prove nothing of the sort, nor does the Bishop say they do. 
Iu Lord Coke’s report of Specot’s case, an action of quare impedit, 
the Queen’s Bench decided that the Bishop could not reject a pre- 
sentee of the lay patron of a living generally as a heretic, but 
must say specifically what his heresy was; and that if the jury 
found that he held the alleged opinion the Court ‘+ would consult 
with divines” to know whether it was heretical. There is a similar 
passage in the third volume of Coke's Jnstitutes, and Blackstone, 
following it, says, ‘If the cause of refusal to institute be of a 
spiritual nature, as heresy particularly alleged, the fact, if denied, 
shall be tried by jury, and if admitted or found, the Court, 
upon the advice and consultation of learned divines, shall de- 
cide its sufficiency.” Not one syllable about the temporal judge 
going no further with the case, or throwing it into the Ecclesias- 
tical Court! All Lord Coke says is that the temporal judge when 
a question of Church law arises in an action of quare impedit, will 





consult divines. Asa matter of fact there is—whether becanse 
the need has never arisen, or because Lord Coke's dictum hag 
been disregarded, we do not know—no instance of such a pro- 
ceeding on record. And clearly the opinion of the divines woulg 
not be binding on the Court, any more than the opinions of the 
judges are on the House of Lords, or of the Trinity Brethren on 
the Admiralty Court. 

But we have no space to follow Mr. Fuller's fallacies farther, 
His errors at bottom rest on the old system of using words ip 
different senses, asit suits him. ‘* Church,” for instance, sometimes 
means all Christians who are or ever have been alive, sometimes 
all English Christians who are or ever have been alive, sometimes 
the Established Church of England, and sometimes the clergy. 
The word * court” is used sometimes as meaning a court of law, 
sometimes as it is used in the phrase ‘* High Court of Parliament.” 
Convocation is only the Church's Court in the latter sense. Even 
the Upper House never sat as a court of law, and never was one 
except for one year in the interval between the Acts of the 24th 
and 25th Henry VIII. Supposing Convocation to have power to 
condemn heretics, as the majority of the judges thought in Queen 
Anne’s time, its proceeding is in the nature of a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, not of a judicial seutence. But the opinion of the 
minority of Queen Anne’s judges has always been thought to out- 
weigh that of the majority, and even Whiston’s case, to authorize 
which they were consulted, was suffered to drop through for want of 
the Royal assent. Again, the words ‘‘lay court” and *‘ ecclesiastical 
court” are used in the vaguest way. ‘The decision of the Court of 
Arches is called the Primate’s decision, and the Julicial Committee 
is contrasted with it (p. 51) as a “lay court.” ‘The Primate has 
in reality nothing in the world to do with the decision of the 
Court of Arches, and probably sees it first in the newspapers. It 
is simply the decision of one lay lawyer. On the other hand, the 
Judicial Committee—‘ the lay court "—contains some bishops, 
as judges or assessors, in all ecclesiastical cases. It is really the 
Dr. Lushington as distinctly denies 


more ‘spiritual ” of the two. 
His judg- 


all Mr. Fuller’s theories as the Judicial Committee. 
ment in the Essays and Reviews case was quite as Erastian as Lord 
Westbury’s, but his judgment, according to Mr. Fuller, preserved 
the liberty of the Church, and Lord Westbury’s infringed it. 

As for proposing a remedy, Mr. Fuller is for any change. He 
seems to prefer a Synod of Bishops, ‘‘ which common sense and 
right reason at once mark out” (p. 81), and one of his reasons is 
that the Bishops (p. 228) are “ practised logicians, well-read 
theologians.” At the present moment the majority of these 
logicians and theologians would probably affirm the decision in 
the Gorham case, which Mr. Fuller considers to be as great an 
outrage on the Church as that on the Exsays and Reviews. But 
a synod is really quite unfit to act as a court of law. The House 
of Lords has long ago prohibited any but the Law Lords from 
voting on judicial resolutions, and the utter unfitness of the 
Oxford Convocation is a mere common-place. A court should be 
a small body which hears argument and discusses its decision in 
private before pronouncing it. Any plan, however, would suit 
Mr. Fuller—a purely lay court or a court with a majority of eccle- 
siasties, or a court of Bishops with lay assessors, or a court of 
laymen with episcopal assessors. He is, however, wise not to 
pronounce for any one of these plans, for by so doing he would in 
any case destroy four-fifths of the censures with which he pelts 
the Judicial Committee. But we think the last of these proposals, 
in fact Lord Brougham’s, would be an improvement. Let the 
Bishops who are councillors sit in all cases only as assessors, but 
let the practice of the Lords when they consult the Judges be fol- 
lowed. Let the Court put after the argument definite questions 
to the Bishops, and let them answer in writing seriatim, and read 
their opinions in open court. ‘This would help to do away with 
the notion that the Court ought to decide what is truth. If 
Catholic truth can be ascertained by a fallible body, so be it, but 
a clergyman who teaches the truths clearly expressed in the 
Articles and formularies does all the Church of England requires 
of him or he has promised. For not teaching something beyond 
this he is amenable only to public, or clerical, or episcopal opinion, 
which may be expressed quite freely now either in Convocation or 
by resolutions published in the newspapers. And as Mr. Fuller 
says he is quite satisfied with the ‘+ synodical condemnation” of 
Essays and Reviews, we do not see why he wants to alter the con- 
stitution of the Judicial Committee. In conclusion we are glad to 
say that the book is written temperately. Ie does indeed call it 
a **seandal” that Dr. Tait should have differed from the two Arch- 
bishops, but would it not have been more scandalous to decide 
However, this is an exception, and much may 


unconscientiously ? 
It is this indeed which 


be forgiven to the writer’s earnestness. 
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carries one through the book, for asa piece of reasoning it is 


contemptible. 





TWO NEW NOVELS.* 

TuereE is a family likeness between these two books. Both of 
them introduce us to some very respectable society, and both aim 
at gratifying the popular taste of the day for excitement, with or 
without art. So far as it has gone, the present spring has not pro- 
duced a single novel which will live until this time next year, and 
sve do not suppose that either Lady Chatterton or Captain Beresford 
will be disappointed when we inform them that their works are not 
likely to be handed down to a very remote posterity. The story which 
Lady Chatterton has to tell is very full of love and adventure. A 
young girl thinks she has given her heart to her cousin Charlie, 
who disappears in a mysterious manner at the threshold of the 
book, just as another cousin named Audley enters upon the scene. 
‘This Audley is so handsome that we are expressly told all the 
young ladies fell in love with him when he went to church, and 
it is therefore not surprising that the heroine, Lora Grey, follows 
the generalexample. She has 5,000/. a year, and Audley is heavily 
in debt—consequently her preference for the young man is not 
disagreeable to him, and they marry, Charlie of course being 
pushed aside to make way for the new love. So far this is 
strictly in the order of common events. It is not very long 
before Audley contrives to run through his wife's fortune, and 
Charlie’s also, who is supposed to be dead, not without strong 
grounds for suspicion that Audley had a hand in helping him to 
his end. One day a friend of her husband’s comes to Lora, 
informs her of Audiey’s ruin, and offers to clear him of his debts 
if she will receive his attentions. Naturally the lady feels faint 
and desires the intruder to leave the room. Unexpectedly the 
missing Charlie comes to life again, and goes to his ‘ ancestral 
home,” only to find his betrothed married to another, where- 
upon he describes ‘his own sensation as follows :—‘ Regnier, 
I am weary, weary in mind and body, heart and soul. Were 
it not that I dare nct offer to God of that which would cost 
me nothing, the world in its restricted sense should see me no 
more.” Perhaps the world in its unrestricted sense, whatever that 
may be, might havescen him again, but he does not enter into further 
particulars. Ile goes away without having seen the faithless one, 
and presently, Audley having disgraced himself as far as a man 
can well do, and the authoress (after the instinct of her sex) 
haying made all sorts of excuses for him, he gets shot in a duel, 
andso makes an end. As all novel-readers will anticipate, Charlie 
marries Lora, and they give themselves up to future felicity. 

That is the story, and it is not told without many of those little 
digressions which are thought to have a very soothing effect upon 
young ladies. Love alone will not make a dish to their taste; it 
must be sugared over with tender and gentle reflections. ‘Thus 
we have the following delightful thought upon autumn :—*“ The 
work of nature is done, and the bright red and yellow leaves, 
dancing in the slanting and parting sunbeams, seem like glorified 
spirits liberated from the trials and responsibilities of this world, 
and fluttering away to scenes brighter still. All seems to breathe 
of rest—that delightful word. Oh! that we may be worthy to 
enter into that ‘rest! This is a very proper sentiment, and it 
will cause the work to be much admired by good people. We 
coufess, however, that it never before occurred to us that a withered 
leaf was like a glorified spirit, bat as we have only seen one of 
these objects, and Lady Chatterton may have seen both, we do not 
venture to dispute the justice of her comparison. Tere is another 
pretty thought :—‘ If dreams are (and if they are not, what are 
they ¥) crooked growths from the waking thoughts of the day, as 
branches sprout from the trunk of a tree, why is it that notori- 
ously they often come from an opposite direction?” In order to 





answer this question it is necessary to understand it, and we much 
regret that we are not in that favourable position. If dreams are 
crooked growths, &e., why is it they come from an opposite diree- 
tion? We can only answer in the solution which Dickens's “ Jack | 
Bunsy ” had for all difficulties of this kind, “If so, why not ?” 

What * opposite direction” is referred to? And why should not | 
dreams come from thence, wherever it may be, as well as from | 
anywhere clse? But we must not attempt to enter into verbal | 
criticisia with a laly who can quote Greek so charmingly as Lady 
Chatterton. ‘This is something really new in this description of a 
young lady's charms, which completely silences cavil:—“ Lora’s . . . 
richly-coloured eyes looked (what shall I call it?) conditional 
scorn dependent on something undecided ; her eyes 


scorn—decided 





ona pete’ Edited by Georgiana Laly Chatterton. Two vols. London: 
on.t:, Eder, and Co, 1805. 





Toods avd Masks. ds la Poer Beresford. Three vols. London: 


By Captain G. 
GJ. skeet. 165, 


expressed scorn by gy with the optative.” Nothing can be more 
effective than this, except the vengeance which the authoress causes 
to fall on a Mr. Witherbrain. This gentleman writes an unfavour- 
able review of a lady’s novel in the newspapers, and the authoress 
makes him marry the identical lady—a retribution which may not 
be strictly poetical, but which is as signal and complete as the 
most vindictive could desire. The unfortunate reviewer had better 
have married a woman whose eyes expressed her passion by “ dy 
in the optative,” and that must be bad enough for any average 
criminal. 

Of Captain G. de la Poer Beresford’s book the author has 
placed it out of our power to give a very intelligible account. A 
good many people are killed in it one way or another, and the 
manner of their death is described in language which would be an 
ornament to the walls of any slaughter-house, if the description 
was pasted on the walls. After reading a good many passages 
of this sort one feels a little sick :—‘ Yes, there he lay, a hideous 
mass of almost unrecognizable flesh ; congealed masses of dark and 
cicatrizing blood were everywhere seen ; the under jaw and mouth 
shapeless, the nose as well as forehead riddled, and in the widely- 
opened eyes death had imprinted a fixed and malignant scowl.” 
This bloody work was done in a terrible ducl, the other party to 
it being also found by the heroine apparently senseless. But when — 
she addresses him he answers in the following manner, which used 
to be much in vogue at Richardson’s show :—‘'That voice again ! 
Am Tin heaven? Oh, joy! relief! mercy! let me hear it once 
again!” Captain G. de la Poer Beresford’s story may be very 
clever of its kind, but there is one passage in it which is so inco- 
herent that we defy anybody of ordinary intelligence to follow it, 
and that passage unfortunately occupies the whole of two 


volumes. ‘Thus there is a slight difficulty in getting on with the 
narrative. It is upon the whole the strangest book mortal man 


ever tried to read, and if the reader thinks this cannot be so, let 
him see what he can make of the following extract :— 

“It is easy, nay, reasonable, to imagine those brought up and born 
among these scenes possessing that deep-rooted love of country so fre- 
quently assigned to the Irish—that love that fatally leads the possessor 
of some hovel, scarcely worthy of the habitation of one of God's creatures, 
to commit some foul crime, some ensanguined deed of revenge, to 
maintain, and which really is incomprehensible to all reasonable and 
reasoning populations, nevertheless the fact cannot be disputed.” 

The book is all like this, “ which” as Captain G. de la 
Poer Beresford would say, we do not profess to give an account 
of the story. We should say that an emended edition of it 
might be useful in schools as furnishing exercises in grammar, but 
we are afraid it will not answer so well for mere amusement. 
But supposing that the reader can get over the incoherency we 
have mentioned, and has no objection to a good deal of blood, and 
does not mind the absence of a plot, and takes no interest in the 
delineation of character—then he may like the tale. 





DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 
OF AUSTRALIA.* 
Mr. Woops has rendered a valuable service to all to whom addi- 
tional geographical knowledge has become the necessity which high 
cultivation always creates. Men satiated with the facts of a worn- 
out civilization, or wearied with the excitement of a new, hunger 
for the knowledge of which these volumes are full, and all who 
come to them with an appetite will not complain of the substantial 
(we had almost said tough) nature of the fare set before them. 
Starting from the earliest suspicion of a land outside the known 
world which dimly crossed from time to time the imagination of 
the ancients, and furnished them with a theme for wild fables of 
giant races and mighty beasts; glancing at the possible amount 
of knowledge possessed both by Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
the actual discoveries made under the Dutch East India Company 
in the commencement of the seventeenth century, and allowing 
that the actual discovery of Australia may be due to the Portuguese 
prior to 1540, he passes to the explorations of Captain Dampier in 
1688-1700, whose discoveries seem to have been confined to the 
southwest coast, the apparently uninteresting character of which 
stifled curiosity for the next seventy years. During that period, 
however, as we all know, the European world was not asleep, but 
at the ead of that seventy years’ rest was in a far better condition to 
prosecute inquiry than at an earlier date. Then it was that the 
Royal Society sent out Cook, and accustomed as we are to 
associate his name with the dismal records of his log-book, it is a 
relief to come upon such a description as this of the scene which 
must have passed before his eyes. 

‘They sailed along the coast for several days, anxiously looking out 
for a place upon which they could land. As each succeeding mountain 


* History of the Discovery and Exploration of Australia, London; E. T. Woods. 
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rose upon their view, the ingenuity of the crew was taxed to compare it 
to something. Thus, as the ship glided onward, unfolding the new 
shore to their absorbed gaze, Mount Dromedary, Mount Pigeonhouse, 
Long Nose, and Red Point received their names. The mountains 
became thicker and higher, more gloomy and grand. The coast 
became more rocky, bold, and precipitous. Let us picture to ourselves 
the scene. There is Cook upon the quarter-deck, resting his glass upon 
the cabin-lights, and communicating his observations to the officers who 
stand round. Dr, Solander is straining his eyes to sec a native, and 
Mr. Banks is wondering what a world of botanic discovery lies in that 
dense, thick foliage. The man at the wheel glances aside from the 
binnacle now and then, as the exclamations of the officers indicate 
something new. The crew lean listlessly over the side, and wonder 
what sort of a place that dark-looking shore can be. Meanwhile the 
panorama before them differs from the aspect of most of the countries 
they have seen. There is first the surf, which comes from long, boom- 
ing waves striking upon the black cliffs, and casting a shower of white 
foam into the air, Then there is the foreground of the coast, precipitous 
and rocky, but a green patch here and there between the valleys, show- 
ing that it is fertile too. Then commences the forest, rising like a 
sloping, rolling sea of dark, very dark, almost black, foliage. Above 
them are the mountains, of a rich ultramarine blue colour—blue, that is 
to say, with a tint of beauty which only those who have travelled in 
Australia can believe possible.” 

They came at length into contact with the wretched savages they 
were so anxious to see, and those in whose eyes this now almost 
extinct race possesses an interest beyond what they feel in the 
wild regions in which they lived, will find food for speculation at 
least in the hints scattered through these pages of the existence 
at some remote period of a higher civilization amongst them. 
They tried to oppose Cook’s landing, of course ineffectually.. And 
then Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander met with that paradise of new 
flora. ‘* The trees were acacias and eucalypti, there were beautiful 
plants like heaths and fuschia, immortelles and blue bells. New 
grasses, new rushes, new mosses, and new fruits, all rivalling the 
char of their novelty by their rich and gorgeous hues.” ‘This 
was Botany Bay, and the record of this wild waste of beauty so 
wrought on the imagination of quiet English ratepayers, that 
they determined to disturb its solitudes by peopling them 
with the refuse of the criminal population. But all the re- 
sources of the east coast had yet to be explored. In 1788 
Sydney, then a_ beautiful wilderness, with its yet more 
beautiful bay, was taken possession of by Governor Philip, 
with his miscellaneous crew of a thousand men of various ranks 
in the commonwealth of crime. We can fancy how the felling of 
those gigantic gum trees would task their physical energies, and 
possibly ensure them sounder rest than they had known since the 
days of their freedom. From this time we meet with the records 
of the noble band of men who, carrying their lives in their hands, 
risked everything to satisfy the thirst for discovery which had 
been once awakenel, ‘They seem to come in a continuous stream, 
as one fell his mantle dropped upon another, who, with the same 
dim twilight behind him, plunged further still into the darkness 
before. Bass and Flinders stand foremost in this rank. With a 
boat eight feet long, an1 for crew ‘+a very little boy beside the 
proprietors,” they set out on their expedition, and in this little 
**Tom Thumb,” as they aptly named it, they made many dis- 
coveries, and furnished information which led to the establishment 
of the flourishing settlement of Banks's Town. ‘Their next expe- 
ditions in the tiny craft were not so successful, but Bass ultimately 
succeeded in settling the much-vexed question as to the con- 
nection of Tasmania with Australia, and gave his name to 
the straits he found dividing them. Whilst continuing his 
explorations along the southern coast, Flinders fell in with a 
French exploring vessel under the command of Captain Nicholas 
Baudin. To him he communicated all his discoveries extending 
from Western Rock in Bass’s Straits to Nuyt’s Archipelago. Sub- 
sequently the French laid claim to the whole of these discoveries, 
changing every name Flinders had given, and calling the whole 
of this part of Australia Terre Napoleon. Mr. Woods evidently 
believes Baudin wrote his account by the express command of 
the Emperor, and that even while yielding up thus far every prin- 
ciple of honour ‘this better angel broke his heart,”—“ he did not 
live to print his second volume.” Flinders visited Port Philip 
and gave to the world the first published account of the bay so 
soon to be ‘‘studdel with a fleet of ships, among which are the 
finest specimens of our commercial navy.” snd yet this man, 
whocommenced his explorations in a boat eight feet long, manned 
by himself, his friend, and a tiny boy, who ended by unveiling 
the whole southern and part of the north-western coast, the results 
of whose labours were really commensurate with the superhuman 
patience which achieved them, finding the best vessel he had 
ever obtained utterly unseaworthy, and determining to go 
to England to procure another from the Admiralty, was de- 
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ae 
Once more free, he prepared his papers for the press, but * hig 
name had been forgotten. During his long imprisonment he 
relied on his papers to restore all his obscured renown. He wag 
destined never to see it. The very day on which his work was 
published he died.” Died unrewarded and broken-hearted, Sip 
John Franklin erected a monument to his memory at Port Lin. 
coln, and a short time since his niece applied for “an assisted 
passage as an emigrant to New South Wales.” Oxley King and 
other names of more or less note carried on the explorations of 
the coast, and have furnished us with the names of places which 
have since become to many of us household words. But as time 
went on many excursions were likewise made into the unknown 
interior. Some squatter, more adventurous than his neighbours, 
would seek a sheep-run farther inland, but often it was a matter 
of personal interest to conceal discoveries if good land was the 
result. It seems “it was quite the exception to bring such 
things immediately under the notice of Government, and the 
records of such generosity are few.” Foremost among the 
exceptions stands the name of Mr. [amilton Hume, a native 
of the colony, In 1817 he discovered Bathurst, and from 
that date he and Howell, a retired shipmaster, gave them- 
selves to the work of exploration, and determined to pene- 
trate the south-west line of country between Sydney and Port 
Philip. Whilst wandering in a beautiful valley in this neigh. 
bourhood their progress was stopped by mountains, ascending 
which 

“They were astounded with the sight which burst upon their view. 
Mountains of peaked shape and covered with snow were seen extending 
in a circle to the south and eastward, in a stupendous chain, about 
twenty-one miles away. The view was magnificent: below, the green 
valley, its rich undulations, and the clear stream rolling along its pebbly 
channel; beyond this, the valley slopes crowned with dark forest; and 
then, far beyond, the angular outline of dazzling whiteness, which 
reflected back the brilliancy of the sun, and showed an awful contrast 
with the gloomy, savage gullies underneath. A sight like this was 
worth all the inconveniences of exploration. To unlock such scenes to 
the gaze of men was worth a lifetime of labour—almost like the scenes 
of enchantment, delighting the view of the fairy prince of romance. 
This was the first discovery of the Australian Alps.” 

And after many adventures and further excursions they came 
upon a splendid plain, 

“ Between what is known as the harbours of Geelong and the Werribee, 
a river which Mr. Hume had named the Arndell. <A great change has 
come upon the place since then, though only forty years ago. The 
plains are still there, and the river, and the sea, but across the track of 
the explorers, amid that solitary plain, a railway now runs, and the 
lonely hills often re-echo with the shrill steam-whistle. There are 
townships, too, scattered here, and pretty villas for retiring settlers, 
under the shade of the Youyang and Anake hills. The sea could no 
longer be mistaken; its surface is covered with many large ships of 
different nations, which sail to and fro over the waves which seemed so 
lovely to Mr. Hume as he gazed across them. From the top of Youyang, 
Hume gazed upon as fair a sceno as ever met the sight of an explorer 
but lonely as the grave. Barely forty years after, I have enjoyed the 
same view; but it was a thing of life. At the opposite extremities of 
the plain were two large and populous cities, looking, in the clear 
atmosphere of Australia, by far too important and extensive to be the 
work of two hundred years.” 

Mr. Woods does not pause to state that one of those two cities 
(too often regarded as a vast workshop merely, where _half- 
educated, clear-headed men can amass wealth) claims a library 
of twenty thousand volumes free to every working-man ; that 
to enter its realing-rooms he must pass through a line of the 
most perfect casts of the highest specimens of art in sculpture, 
till the eye, utterly indifferent at first, becomes gradually and half- 
unconsciously trained to discriminate beauty in a thousand forms ; 
that the books are not only there, but read, and that the educa- 
tion and thought resulting from such reading (for the most 
part of the highest order) are gradually permeating through 
every class. Space will not permit us to follow Sturt, Mitchell, 
and Grey in their wanderings, their successes, and their 
disappointments. ‘The hardships they endured and the heroism 
which sustained them are carefully narrated. The settlement of 
Adelaide and Melbourne, and the prominent features of the whole 
south and south-east coast, will probably be indelibly stamped 
upon the memory of the reader. Perhaps few narratives in the 
book are more telling than that of Sturt when, after unparalleled 
sufferings (the heaviest of which he always braved in his own 
person), he comes at length to find the land in the interior con- 
cerning which he has been so sanguine ‘‘ desolate beyond descrip- 
tion.” One sees him sitting down and * gazing stupified upon 
the scene,” and then calmly determining once more to brave the 
horrors he had just passed to such an ending, in the hope that 
he might yet discover the fertile land of his imagination, One 


spite his passport as an explorer, taken prisoner by the! after another endured like hardships and like disappointments. 
French at the Mauritius, and detained there for six years. ‘ Leichhardt and his party have met with an unknown grave. Of 
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Kennedy's stout-hearted band but three remained to tell the 
horrible tale of hunger, peril, and death; but in every conquest 


some of the best men have died in the trenches, and the result has | 
been worth the cost 


Australia has been crossed overland from | 
sea to sea. Large rivers and good land have been discovered | 
on the northwest coast, in places concluded to be given over | 
to desolation and aridity. North Australia is rapidly being 
colonized. On the north-east at Rockingham Bay, there is a | 
«fine and flourishing settlement” on the spot Kennedy, not six- 
teen years before, * regarded with horror as an irreclaimable wil- 
derness,” and the centre of the continent has been proved to be 
no mere desert, but vast as are its regions of stones and scrub, 
there are rivers and there is grass. Nearly half a million of square 
miles in area remain yet unknown, and the mind wearies with 
speculations as to the possibilities of the future. The continent, 
as yet but fringed at its extremest borders with a civilized popula- 
tion not excee ling one-third that of London, has been called 
our Australian Empire, and though this is rather the language of | 
prophecy than of fact, yet less than half a century has elapsed 
since Melbourne and Sydney were redeemed from the forest. 
Already there are rich squatters on land deemed impenetrable, and 
Anglo-Saxon energy has realized dreams beside which the wildest 
fables of the ancients dwindle into insignificance. We may yet 
live to see telegrams transmitted from Melbourne to Bathurst, or 





a university established at Adam’s Bay. 
TEN YEARS IN SWEDEN.* 

Ir is very difficult to review a book like this. In its way it is 
excellent, but the way is not the artistic one. An old Australian 
who has written books and has lived ten years in Sweden has sat 
down to tell us all he knows of the country, and he knows a great 
deal, and how to tell it well. IJlis difficulty is that he does not 
know how to make a book, how to compress, and excise, and dove- 
tail, and confine himself to salient points, and make his work seem 
an artistic whole. It would be possible to dig out of his work an 
article for a quarterly review of exceeding interest, or to make of 
it a volume as valuable as any of those reprints and translations 
from which Mr. Murray has put together the Traveller's Library, 
but the author has not done this part of his task himself. He is 
overwhelmed with his own knowledge, puzzled whether he shall tell 
us first about the geography of Sweden, or its resources, or its sport, 
its people or its statistics, its salmon or its politics, and so he tells 
us of all at greater length than the mass of readers will be quite 
willing to endure. ‘To speak plainly, the book is a little tedious, 
but the reader who can get through it will know more about Sweden, 
its people, its agriculture, its farms and productions, its sports, and 
its climate, than he knew from most of the books he has previously 
read, The information on points is in fact too complete, so full 
as to daunt the explorer, who wants even when reading for 
knowledge to be tempted to deeper researches, and who is staggered 
by over-profusion of detail. Still, if he wanders on, he will find 
much é0 repay him, and over-fulness is a mistake on the right side. 
For example, pages 90 to 106 are not as bits of writing very enter- 
taining, but the man who has read them has, what it is so difficult 
to get, an accurate idea of the expense attending a few months’ 
sport in Sweden. ‘The great rules are of course the same as in 
every other country. It is not cheap to stay in Gothenburg, 
which is a quasi English colony, and ignorance of the lan- 
guage is of course equivalent to an income-tax of about 100 














per cent.; living is dearer for a man with his family than 
for one who is single, and the man who can rough it has | 
the advantage of the man who cannot. It is not, moreover, 
true that a man may shoot where he likes in Sweden, and there is 
& special necessity for being liberal, as well as civil, to the peasants, 
who are proprietors, fond of money, and disposed to dislike a pot- 
hunter. Still there are definite facts, the most valuable of which | 


are these :— 


“ A single man who can rough it, and is not afraid of a peasant’s house, 
ought to live well on 50/. per year, and get some very tolerable sport- 
ing, but he must then hire his own room and buy his own provisions. 
There are many places where a single man can board with a gentleman's 
family at about two shillings a day, with a peasant for a little less, and 
till he gets used to the country this will be perhaps his cheapest plan. 
But a man with a family will find it very difficult to get settled. Iam 
certain he will have great difficulty in finding accommodation, and that 
such a man must reside for some time in a town at English prices, and 
probably at an inn, before he can settle up country. Very few residents | 
have furnished rooms to let, and although a single man may obtain | 
quarters anywhere, it will be very diflicult for a man with a family. A 
gentleman with his wife and two small children and nursemaid could | 
not get board and lodging any where in Wermland under ten shillings a 
day; and this very gentleman, who had come over from Belgium, said 





* Zen Years in Sweden. By “ An Old Bushman.” London: Groombridge and Son. | 


that with his family he could live there far cheaper than in Sweden, 
and much more comfortably, inasmuch that one franc, of which he got 
about twenty-five for the English pound, would go as far as the rix- 
dollar in Sweden, of which he got about seventeen for the pound. But 
if he hires his own little place, and takes Swedish servants, and buys his 
own provisions, he may certainly do it for less; but this he cannot think 
about until he has been at least six months in the country.” 

In fact we suspect, from various incidental remarks, about a 
pound a day will enable a family to live very well indeed, half that 
sum to live tolerably, an1 for every annual pound less than that 
amount some enjoyment, or privilege, or freedom must be sacri- 
ficed. If the object is sport, itis absolutely necessary to remember 
that trespass is a great offence, though leave, if properly asked, is 
hardly ever refused ; that small liberalities—the author gave them 
rye in the winter—conciliate the peasantry, and that British exclu- 
siveness must be laid aside. Even when he has learnt these rules 
and obtained the friendship of the neighbouring proprietors, the 
sportsman will still have only six months’ enjoyment, for the 
climate is against him, the snow setting in carly, and when 
fairly in putting an end to all hopes of game, and for these six 
mouths the prospect is not in itself irresistible. ‘The author draws 
a striking picture of the desolation and solitude of a Swedish 
winter :— 

“T cannot deny that life in a bush cottage in the wilds of Sweden 
during the long Swedish winter is a dreary, monotonous existence. I 
was very well off, but a man whose sole object is sporting would not 
have my resources. My time, as I said before, was fully occupied. I 
had an excellent library to turn to (and the old author was not far 
wrong who declared that of all men most to be pitied were ‘ unlearned 
gentlemon on a rainy day’), and I had my collections to arrange and 
look after. Moreover, I had my landlord, who spoke English as well as 
myself, close at hand, and whenever I wanted a change | ran into Carl- 
stad, or drove over to spend a few days with some friend or other in the 
neighbourhood, whose doors were always open to me. But most likely 
if a man were settled up in the real wilds, where the best sport is to be 
obtained, he would not have many neighbours within calling distance, 
and would probably meet no one who could speak English. Even if his 
sole object were bear-hunting, he could not always be in the forest; in 
fact, the few bears he might kill would not occupy a great deal of his 
time, and many a dreary week would hang heavily on his hands. Of 
course if a man had his wife and family with him, and were living on 
his own little estate, the case would be very different, but I am here 
particularly addressing myself to the bachelor sportsman, and to him I 
will candidly say I do not believe in any part of the north of Sweden he 
would find sport enough to compensate him for the lonely solitary life he 
must lead during the winter in these forests. I have had my share of 
it. I have also spent five years in the Australian bush. But I never 
found that life lonely. We all know what an effect the outer landscape 
and climate have upon the spirits, and to be shut up in a bush hut for 
five or six months gazing upon a dreary prospect of snow and pines, with 
little employment, would wear many a man out. But when once the 
spring sets in the case is different, and the proper arrangement in these 
northern forests for the man whose sole object is sporting, should be 
that he could sleep from November to March, wake up about April, and 
never sleep again till November came round.” 

The pleasantest course for the traveller who does not intend to 
settle is to arrive in March and leave in October, and of course the 
oftener he does this the easier will be his path, the wider his 
acquaintance and his opportunities. If he intends to settle, he 
will find in Ten Years in Sweden, at pages 130-150, minute accounts 
of the cost and profit of farming, from which it appears that the 
average value of Swedish land is about eight pounds per acre, that 
most of the land is mortgaged, and that while high farming pays, 
ordinary agriculture scarcely returns an interest on the sum 
invested : — 

“Tn good hands and worked with a sufficient capital, farming in cer- 
tain parts of Sweden might become as profitable as in England; and 
a practical English farmer who knew a little of the language and the 
habits of the country, with a capital say of 4,000/, might according to 
the above calculation purchase an estate in Sweden of about 250 Eng- 
lish acres, stock it properly, and if he worked it as it should be might 
caleulate upon a very fair return for the capital invested. Moreover, the 
farm would be his own, and could never deteriorate in value by proper 
management ; but probably in ten years’ time it might be of considerably 
more value under a proper system of cultivation; and we have alto- 
gether left out the 100 acres of rough meadow or woodland, and it 
would be odd if these could not be made something of by a good practi- 
cal man.. I faney at the present time many a large farm in Sweden 
could be bought for the same money, if the buyer went into the market 
with ready cash.” 

The author does not, however, recommend any British farmer 
to turn settler in Sweden except for special reasons, for the colonies 
offer much wider and more tempting prospects, besides being filled 
with people who speak the same language as himself. 

It is, however, to sportsmen that Sweden is supposed to offer the 
greatest temptations, and to sport the author has devoted the 
greater part of his fat volume. His general impression is very 
much less favourable than the one current in this country :—* I 


can safely say that I have never yet shot in any country where I 


have found so much difficulty in making a really heavy bag of 
game as in Sweden, save just in the very wilds of Lapland. And 
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bad as the sporting now is generally throughout the country, and 
especially in the populated districts, it is every year becoming 
worse, owing to the laxity of the game laws and the destruction of 
the forests.” The weather is against game, the country is over- 
run with vermin, and the game laws are very carelessly observed. 
There is sport, it is true, for Sweden breeds animals forgotten in 
Great Britain—bears, wolves, elks, reindeer, roedeer, lynxes, 
gluttons, otters, and martens, besides badgers, foxes, hares, and 
squirrels, while the list of feathered game includes “ capercaillie, 
black grouse, hazel grouse, ptarmigan, willow grouse, partridge, 
quail, woodeock, great snipe, common snipe, Jack snipe, landrail, 
common wild duck, teal, widgeon ; and some others, such as swans, 
geese, diving ducks, golden plover, and waders.” Of each our 
author has something to say, but it generally leaves the im- 
pression that sport can be had in greater profusion almost 
anywhere else. The best province for bear-hunting is Dale- 
carlia, the time is winter, and the universal mode of pursuit 
snow skates, the use of which the hunter must learn as a prelimi- 
nary. That science once attained, a man may shoot four or five 
bears in a winter, and no bear will cost him, all expenses included, 
much above twenty pounds! Elk are increasing, as it is strictly for- 
bidden to shoot them except in August and September, but rein- 
deer are only met with on the great Scandinavian fell, and the 
sportsman requires the aid of a trained hunter; while wolves are 
not regularly hunted at all, only shot whenever seen, the mode of 
attracting them being to pinch a pig’s ear till it squeals, when if 
there is a wolf within hearing he is pretty sure to make his 
appearance, raw pork attracting him almost 
pork did Charles Lamb.  [oxes are plentiful, and are shot, and 
hares are hunted with smal! hounds, which drive them up to the 
marksman, who is usually well content with killing two a day. 
This is a poor account, and in fact there is very little large game 
in Sweden to tempt the English sportsman, the real abundance 
being of birds, grouse in particular, and ptarmigan, of which latter 
it is possible on the Lap fells to shoot twenty-five brace a day. 
There is also good partridge shooting, though rather strictly pre- 
served, and woodcocks are numerous, while good fishing is to be 
had anywhere, though salmon are not so plentiful as in the Nor- 
wegian rivers. On the whole, Sweden is not, we should say, a 
country likely to tempt the man who can afford to go anywhere, 
and there is no reason whatever for choosing it in preference to 
Norway, except that the cost of living is about 50 per cent. less. 
To any one who from personal connections or other causes cares to 


as much as roast 








. Pie 
make the experiment, we can recommend the history of the 
Scandinavian fauna which makes up the last four ‘ 
of this volume. 
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From Sunday to Sunday. By R. Gee, M.A., Vicar of Abbots Langley. 
Herts. (Longman and Co.)—This is a sensible little book on the wail. 
day life and duties of acountry clergyman. There is not anything in it 
very new or striking, but it is far wiser in tone than more pretentious 
manuals which set before a clergyman a higher ideal. Indeed even Mr, 
Gee, we think, errs in attempting to make the clergy too professional in 
their external conduct. This repels many people who would profit 
more by his society than parishioners with a taste for “ religious eon. 
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East and West. By Stefanos Xenos. (Trubner and Co.)—This 
gentleman, a Greek, with an extraordinary mastery over the English 
language, is not at all satisfied with the terms on which the Ionian 
Islands were ceded. We do not quite see why the Greeks objected to 
the destruction of the fortifications or the neutralization of the islands 
themselves, but their objection to paying the pensions of the English 
officials is intelligible enough, though not very reasonable. Tho Greeks 
are quite Irish in their ideas of what England ought to do for them, and 
at least we did not misgovern Greece. Mr. Xenos’s main point, however, 
is the wickedness of our policy in supporting Turkey. More or less he 
is right here, but he greatly overrates both the decadence of Turkey and 
the progress of the various races of Christians who inhabit European 
Turkey. That they would submit to the rule of Greece, or that Greece, 
which cannot govern itself, could govern them, at present we can see no 
likelihood. The bulk of the volume, however, consists of a reprint of 
the various official documents by which the recent changes in the status 
of the little kingdom were effected. 

Drill and Maneuvres of Cavalry Combined with ITorse Artillery. By 
Major-General M. W. Smith, C.B. (Longman and Co.)—This volume 
is written with great clearness, and the fact that it is dedicated by per- 
mission to the Duke of Cambridge is enough to show that it deserves 
perusal by military men. The subject is too purely technical for us to 
do more than call attention to its merits. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev John T. White, M.A,, of 
C.C.C., Oxon. (Longman and Co.)—This very serviceable volume is an 
abridgment of the well-known “White and Riddle.” The bulk has 
been reduced by the omission of words which never occur in the ordinary 
course of reading, and the etymology has been corrected in accordance 
with the latest editions of Bopp, Corssen, and other similar authorities. 
In schools this abridgment will serve all the purposes of the student, 
or indeed of any one who does not make scholarship a vocation. 
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RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &e. 

NOLES’S ALGA MARINA has stood 
the severetest of many years’ public experience, 
and has thereby acquired a celebrity which is unrivalled 
and daily increasing as a remedy tor Rheumatism and 
Rheumatic Gout, Glandular Atfections and Chilblains, 
Contractions and Weakuess of the Limbs and Joiuts, 

Neuralgic and other pains, Spiual Curvature, &e. 

The numerous Testimonials to its good effects in all 
that class of diseases for which the seaside is recom- 
mended may be obtained with the Pamphlet for three 
Ppostage-stamps of Mr. KEATING; amongst them will 
be found the certificate of a Physician in Her Majesty's 
service, that it is the most eflicacious remedy for CHIL- 
BLAINS he has ever met with im his experience. 

The public should guard agzinst spurious imitations 
by asking for COLEs'S ALGA MARINA, and being | 
careful to observe that his signature appeais upou the 
Jabel which eueircles each boitle. Every packet also con- 
tains the Pamphlet, without which none is genuine. 
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self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 
5, 7, 10, aud 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 


TEETH Witnovr®t PAIN. 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 

Js YEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HarLey street, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EsTaBLisHMENT :—t4 (late 36) LupGaTE HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 DuKxe street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauadress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emineni 


to be 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. each, by T, | 8°ientilic men of the age 


KEATING, 79 St. Paul's churchyard, London, and by 
all Chemists. | 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 





Clergymen, Leeturers, and Public Speakers will fiad 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masvication. 

Consultation free. Observe.—No connection with any 
one of the same name. 

YHLORODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has 

J graciously favoured J. 1. DAVENPORT with the 
following :—Extract of a despatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, Litt 
“ The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic 
Cholera) has been found to be CaLoropyNe, aad witha 
small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved 
seVeral lives.” 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 








COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RUEUMATISM, 


COUGHS, 
NKEURALGLA, 
SPASMS, &e. 
CAUTION.—“ IN CHANCERY."—CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent 
hospital Physicians of Loudon stated that Dr. J. Cullis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's. 
—See Jimes, July 13, 1864. The public therefore are 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J, COLLIS 
BROWNE's CHLORODYNE No home sbouli be 
without it. Sold in boitles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. Seat ee 
on receipt of stamps, by J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 





Russell street, London, W.C., Sole Manufactuer. 

Observe particularly, none genuine without the w Ts 

“pr. J. Cotnmis Browne’s CHLORODYNE” ou we 
Government stamp. 
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R DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Princo of 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and 
Hul 
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GALLERY, 120 PALL 
VELFTH ANNUAL — 
: TRES, the Contributions of Artists o 
Hag of PICT iemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. Ad- 
por ho Is. Catalogue, 64. 
—oNEY.— £100,000 to be laid ont upon 
M Real Fstates in England and Wales, but not in 
ae i Treland, or Jersey, in different sums to snit the 
pecs AOR of the borrowers. | Noblemen, gentlemen, 
convensene’ wishing to remove their mortgages will have 
and ee offered them in accomplishing their object 
om? ~~ sotest secrecy. Clergymen, officers, trades- 
with the * cont and others can have advances upon 
men, farmcnrity by applving to Messrs. DRIVERS, 
persevors, 14 High street, Woolwich, Kent. 


TH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
NO rH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company is prepared to grant the public the fuii 
nis Co’ 5 
value of the re 


duction of Duty, and to issue Annual 
i eed rate of duty, 1s, 6d. per 

‘ojos, charging the reduce A \ o 
aon the date when the change shall come into 
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1 wil also issue Policies for any amount, free of 
rge for stamp. : ; 
charae (er pions of Fire and Life Insurance business 


transacted at moderate rates. 


lai liberally settled. 3 a 
This belug the bonus year, Life Policies should be 


taken out prior tothe 3lst December to secure u'timate 


Acumutated Funds to 31st Dee. 1804 .. £2,904.512 7 1 
r nue from all sources .... £565,453 16 2 
Annual Reve OFFICES: 
Tondon—6 Threadneedle stre-t, 
West-end branch—S Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Fach pen bears the impresz of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his signature. At the reqnest of numerous 
rsons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
varranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of diferent degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers anc Bookse'lers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 9L John street, New 
York; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Londoa. 

 —————————— 
ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST aud most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Muvelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &.. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded tree to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-otlice Order, 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s, Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Ulustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &e., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Pie 
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MOC-MAIN LEVER 


HITE’S 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medicai 
gentlemen to be the most eflective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, titling with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, aud may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
phe hips being sent to the Manulacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 1¢s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
2 





ls. Double ditto, 31s. td., 423., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s,10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to John 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATEN y 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ot the LEGS, SPRKALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light iu texture, aud inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s.,and ls. exch; postage, tid, 

JOHN WHITE, Manutacwurer, 
228 Piccadilly, Loudon. 

ee ED oR ASAD + fae . 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 
are better for strengthening a debilitated consti- 
tution than any other medicine in the world. Persons 
of a nervous habit of body, and all who are suffering 
from weak digestive organs, or Wuose health has become 
deranged by bilious atlectiuns, disordered stomachs, or 
liver complaints, should lose no time in giving these ad- 
Mirable pills a fuir trial. Coughs, colds, asthma, or 
Shortness of breath we also within the range of the 
Sanitive powers of this remarkable medicine. The cures 
affected by these pills are not supertic.al uor temporary, 
but complete and permanent. They are as mild as they 
re eflicacious, and may be gwen with countide:uce to deli- 
cate females and young children. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURF.—WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S STOCK on 
SHOW of TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplics 
Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
Hangings of guaranteed quality. 

Patent Iron Bedsteads, titted with dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 12s. each. Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety. from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany , 
fancy woods, polished and japanned deal, always on 
show. These are mide by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
at his Manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. the set of five pieces. 


\y ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R... the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 




















ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Benders, Marble Chimneypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, ‘Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Tron and Brass Bedsteads, Beddiag, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 5, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, aud6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


Tur ESHER’S KASHMIR 
FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by THresi eR 


and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 








—a light and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by TuResHER and GLEeNNy, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLanra, Moperaror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

lass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-Tooms, 


Broad street. Established 1507. 
] EAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 
COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a mvre complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 
They have now Ten separate Rooins, each completely 
furnished with a different Suite of Bel-Room Furni- 
ture; these are irrespective of their general Stock, 
displayed in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor 
Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most 
complete Stock of Bed-Room Furniture in the Kingdom. 
HEAL and SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-Room Farniture sent 
free by post On application to HEAL and SON, 196, 197, 
198 Tottenham-Court road, London, W. 
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(PABLe GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 





DELIERS. 

J. DEFRIES and SONS have just alled FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS totheir Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture may be seen.—147 Houndsditch. LAMUS for 
INDIA, 


Kk ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
4 HOWARD and SON3.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality. lloward and 
Sons solicitan inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing room. 








O°X VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto 
man, Only of T., H. kL LMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on ap) lication. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 stamps, with Photographic Lluswations. 
~KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES. By Roverr J. Jonpan, M.D. 
Contain'ng the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous 
diseases so prevalent in a high state of civilizat.ou, too 
oiten cousequent Onan impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scurbutic allections, and scrofula ; 
treaunent for superiivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory sysvem, causing discul ration 
of the hands, redness, roughness of the skin, disfiguring 
the face, and giviug it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of 
a clear, fair, aud healtiiy complexion. 
**Tuis book is, ashe has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.’"—AMedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 136u. 
To be had direct from the Author, 29 George street, 
Hauover square, London, WY 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the Season 
of Lsé4 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the’ Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing= 
ton ; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are alt 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned, ‘Their great durability, simpli- 
city of construction, and ease in working give them @ 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their 
work on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater 
manner than the Scythe at Ada/f the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHLANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


pALe SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles anil Cases 
included. Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
“CHARLES WARD and SON. (Established aup- 
— of a century), 1 Chapel street, West Mayfair, W, 
sondon, 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. 


| 1 It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. 








Sold in 
bottles, 38. 6 each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sile at 8 Great Windmill street, Hayimarket.—9bs orve 
the red seul, pink label, and cork branded “ Kiuahan's 
LIL, Whisky.” 


YAU DE VIE.—Tbis Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1551), is very superior to recent importations of Cora ie, 
In French botites, 388. per doz.; or in a case, 3)3, 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENKY BRETT ani Co., Old Farnival’s D.s- 
— Hulborn, L.C., and 3) Regent street. Established 
S29. 


PEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for a iministering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53, and 103, each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 61. and 4s. 6d, each. 














INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
~--The medical profession for thirty years hive 
approved of this pure solution of Maynesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 





and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 
on each botile and red label over the cork. 


JOWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates ail redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 48.60. and 83. 6d. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for “ROW- 
LANDS’ KALYDOR.” 





Oy TION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. {tis 
Manutactured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse, 

All Others are Spurious [mitations. 





RUPTURES CURED by 

HANDLER’S NEW LEVER TRUSS. 

It has the following advantages :—No steel spring 
required round the body, is easily applied, does nut 
chafe or excoriate the skin, admits of any kind of exer- 
cise being taken, aud is imperceptible when worn. 
Prices—Single, 10s. 6d. and 21s., postage 1s.; Double, 
2ls. and 42s., postage 2s.; sent on receipt of post oltice 
order and size round hips. Sure to fit. 
PILES, PROLAP3US3S ANI aad UTERI, instantly 
relieved and ultimately curei by some entirely new and 
very ingenious eppliances. Prices from 10s, 6d., sent by 
post on receipt «f size round hips. Elastic stockings, 
Kuneecaps, Surgical Belts, and appliances of every 
description, with all the latest improvements aud of the 
best quality, at considerably reduced prices. 
ROUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING HABITS, and 
DEFORMITIES cured by CHANDLER'S IMPROVED 
CHES! EXPANDING BRACES for both sexes of all 
ages. They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve tndi- 
gestion, and are espe: ally recommendei to children for 
assisiiug the growth, and for promoting health and syin- 
metry of figure. Price lds. vd. 
All the above instruments are highly recommended by 
the leading members of the medical profession. Illu.- 
trated catalogues forwarded. ; 
Mr H. P. CHANDLER, Surgical Mochanician, 66 
Beruers street, Oxtord strect, W 
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Te NATIONAL BANK is authorised to receive Sub- 
scriptions for the Shares of the Peruvian Railways 
Company, on the terms of the fullowing prospectus. 

peeves RAILWAYS COMPANY 

(Limited). 

With Peruvian Government Guarantee of Interest at the 
rate of £7 per cent. per annum, as hereinofter set forth, 
on a total capital of £3,540,000. 

Present Issue, £1,670,000, in 66,800 Shares of £25 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share on application, and £2 per Share 
on Allotment. 

Future calls of £2 10s. per Share will be made at inter- 

vals of not less than three months between each call. 

Seven per cent. per annum will be paid during the con- 
struction, and is guarantee by the International Con- 
tract Company (Limited). 


DIREcTORS. 
William Latham Bailey, Esq. (Bailey Brothers and Co., 
Liverpool.) 
Wm. Carter, Esq. (Joseph Robinson and Co., Laurence 
Pountney Hill.) 
John Ennis, Esq., M.P., Director of the Bank of Ire- 


and. 
P. S. Fletcher, Esq. (Alexander Fletcher and Co., 10 
King’s Arms Yard.) 
8. G. Getty, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, Onslow square. 
W. R. Lindsay, Esq. (Messrs. H. H. Vivian and Co., 
Birmingham). 
8. L. Koe, Esq., Bowling Iron Works, Bradford. 
Albert Ricardo, Esq., Angel court, Throgmorton street, 
Director of the National Bank. 
. Robert Simpson, Esq. (Frederick Levick and Co.), 
Charlotte row, and Cwm Celyn Iron Works. 
BANKERS. 
London—The National Bank. 
Liverpool—The National Bank of Liverpoo'. 
Manchester—The mee od and Liverpool District 
Sank, 
Ireland—The Bank of Ireland, and its Branches. 
The Branches of the National Bank. 


Contractors—The International Contract Company 
(Limited), Engineers—George Parker Bidder, Esq., 
C.E.; John Mortimer Heppel, Esq., C.t. 

Solicitors— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, and Co., 
Parliament street ; Messrs. Baxver, Rose, Norton, and 
Co., Victoria street. 

BROKERS. 

London :—Messrs. P. Cazenove, and Co., Threadneedle 
street; Messrs. Seymour, and Co., Tarozmorton street. 
Liverpool :—Messrs. Thomas Tiuley and Sons. Man- 
chester:—Messrs. Warner and Page, Stamp Office 
buildings. Dublin:—Edward Fox, Ksq., Dame street. 

Secretary—B. A. Smith, Esq. 
Offices—85 Caunon street west, E.C. 

This Company is formed for the construction and work- 

ing of two lines of railwayin Peru—one to connect the 

Seaport of Pisco with the town of Yea; the other to 

connect the City of Arequipa with the Port of Mejia. 

For the construction of these railways the Govern- 
ment of Peru have granted special concessions, anda 
guarantee of income, which would appear exorbitant, if it 
were not that the statistics of the existing traffic have 
satisfied the Peruvian Government that the railways, 
when at work, will yield returns which will not only 
relieve the Government of the charge for their guarantee, 
but far exceed the sum required for that purpose. 

The Peruvian Government guarantees for the period 
of twenty-five years—or until the railways have pro- 
duced, over and above the cost and provision for repair, 
renovation, aud maintenance for the space of two con- 
secutive years, dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum—an income of £233,804 per annum, charged 
upon the public revenues of the Siate, and further 
secured by hypothecation of the guano shipped to Euro- 
pean States. The concessions for the railways contain 
the usual provision for reimbursing to the Governmeat 
(out of any surplus profit exceeding a 10 per cent. per 
annum dividend to the shareholders) such sums, if auy, 
as may have been paid by them to cover their guarantee. 

The concessions of these lines of railway from the 
Government of Peru is for a period of ninety-nine years 
from the opening of the railways. A sufficient sum will 
be set apart to form @ sinking fund for the redemption 
of the whole capital, at a premium of £100 per cent, to 
be operative yearly after the first twenty years of the 
working of the railways. The sbares so redeemed to be 
altogether cancelled, and the dividends which would 
otherwise be payable on such shares to accrue to and 
form part of the sinking fund. After the first fifty 
years the price at which Shares shall be redeemed and 
cancelled shall be regulated at such higher or other 
price than £100 per cent. premium as the state of the 

sinking fund shall warrant. 

When it is borne in mind that the Peruvian Govern 
ment Loan, bearing 4} per cent. per annum interest, pre- 
viously borrowed on the same security, is rapidly in 
course of extinction, it will be quite evident tiat, irre- 
spective of the prospect of a much higher rate of dividend 
being realized from the working of the railway, the nature 
of the security shouli obtain a ready market for the 
shares of the Company. 

The prospects of revenue from the working of the 
railways are, however, so great as to render the Govera- 
ment guarantee (in other respects so important) a 
feature of but secondary consideration. 

The Republic of Pera has a seaboard of nearly 1,609 
miles, and an area of about 50,000 square miles. ‘here 
is, perhaps, no country in the word in which the 
elements of commercial prosperity are more complete. 
The mineral products of al kinds with which its interior 
provinces abound, combiued with its long stretch of 
coast, give it an almost uurivalled facility for the de- 
velopment of commerce on the most extensive scale. 
To this development one obstacle—and one alone—exists, 
the want of proper means of communication between the 
ports and the in erior country. 

In spite of this obstacle, the large existing trade of 
the Republic is proved by its customs returns; and that 
undertakings, having for their object the remedy for this 
defect, are likely to be remunerative, is shown by the 
working of the Callao and Lima Railway, which now 
pays dividends at a rate approaching £30 per cent. per 
annuum on the original cost of construction, 

The ordinary charge for the conveyance of goods per 
mile in Peru, is equal to the charge for the carriage of a 
like quantity in Great Britain fourteen miles. 

The construction of the railways to be undertaken by 
this Company will establish communication between 
important centres of commerce in the interior aud the 
proper ports on the sea coast. 

The line from Mejia to Areyuipa is laid out to serve 


the traffic which at present takes the route fron the 
latter city to the port of Islay, a route which forms the 
main channel of communication from the coast to the 
districts of Arequipa, Puno, and Cuzco, and the northern 
portion of Bolivia. 

The conne ‘tion with the last-mentioned State is im- 
portant, as the establishment of a system of railways 
suitable to its own wants is now a subject of serious 
attention. The railway now proposed would form one of 
the main outlets of any such system to the coast of the 
Pacific, a circumstance which alone must secure it a 
considerable additional traffic of the most remunorativ e 
description. 

The railway from Pisco to Yea is proposed to be con- 
structed under conditions analogous to thos: of the 
Callao and Lima line already referred to. 

From the easy character of this line, and a large ex- 
isting traffic in the district to be traversed ,it is evident 
that the net revenue must greatly exceed the guaranteed 
amount. 

The lengths of the proposed lines are as follows :— 


Mejia to Arequipa - = «= 9) miles 
Pisco to Yea . - . . 46 
Total . - 136 miles. 


A contract for the construction of the lines has been 
entered into with the International Contract Company, 
Limited, according to the estimates of G. P. Bidder, 
Esq., C.. ; and J. M. Heppel, Esq., C.E. 

In accordance with the terms of each Concession, the 
Company will be converted intoa S .ciete Anonyme with 
shares to bearer, or, if necessary, into two Societes 
Anonymes. 

The capital of the Societe Anonyme, or Societes 
Anonyme, will be £3,340,000,—to be issued iu shares 
and bonds. 

The present Company has been formed a3 a Limited 
Liability Company. the shares in which will be exchange- 
able for shares of a like denominatioa in the Societe 
Anonyme. 

Copies of the articles of association, of the con- 
tract, and of the acts of concession, with translations, 
are open at the o‘fices of the Company, for inspection by 
parties desirous to become subscribers, so that they 
may make themselves acquainted with all the provisions 
and conditions of such concessions. 

The deposit paid on application for shares will be for- 
feited and the allotment cancelled in cases where the 
further payment on allotment is not duly made in accord. 
ance with the terms of the allotment letter. 

Applications for shares must be made in the annexed 
form, adiressed to the Directors; but no application 
will be considered, un'es3 acc »mpanied by the receipt of 
one of the Bankers of the Company for £1 per share on 
the number of shares applied for. This sum will be 
returned in the event of the application not being ac- 
ceded to. 

Forms of application for shares and prospectuses 
may be had at— 

The National Bauk, London; 

The National Bank of Liverpool; 

bg of Ireland, and its several branches, Ire- 

and; 

The Branches of the National Bink, Ireland; 

At the Offices of the Brokers of tae Company; and 

At the Offices fof the International Contract Co., 85 
Cannon street West, London, E.C. 


PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY (Limited). 
Form or APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
(To be left with the Bankers.) 


No. 
To the Directors of the Peruvian Railways Company 
(Limited), 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to the Bank the sum of 
, being £1 per share on shares, I request you 
to allot me shares of £25 each in the Peruvian 
Railways Company (Limited), in coaformity with the 
prospectus issued by you,and [ hereby agrea to becoma 
a member of the Company, subject to its Articles of 
Association and regulations, and to accept such shares, 
or any less number that mav be gllotted to me, and to 
pay the further sun dus on allotment thereof, and 1 re- 
quest that my name may be placed on the Register of 
Members in respect of the shares allotted to me.—I am, 
Geutle nen, your obedient servant, 
Name in fall ....00 .ccesccose co 
Address in full .. 
Reference ...... 


DAO. . 00. 0cces co cececcccescoce 


OME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Otlices—69 Cornhill, London, £.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 














TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY of NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, 

and OHIO.—Mr. THOMAS W. KENNARD, the 

Knugineer-in-Chief, having arrived in England, a Meet- 

ing of the holders of Bonds, Debentures, and Shares of 

the Company wiil be held at the LONDON TAVERN, 

on MONDAY, the 15th inst, at One o'clock precisely, 

to receive a Report from Mr. Kennard, on the comple- 

tion of the Main Line, and as to the general position 
and prospects of the undertaking. 

8S. MORTON PETO, 
Chairman of the London Board of Director:. 
No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, West- 
minster, May 6, 1565. 


SPECIAL NOPICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANUE SUCIETY, 
Established 1824. 

The Fighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1857, 
and all With-Protit Polici s in force ou the 30th June, 
15:6, will participate. Assurances effected be‘ove June 
30th, 1365, will participate on two premivms, and thus 
receive a whole year's additiosal share of profits over 
later policies. 

Tables of rates, and forms of proposal, can be ob- 
tained from any of the Society's agents, or of 

GEORGE CUICLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. Jamcas’s s jnare, London, 8. W. 








—s 


BONUS YEAR, 1365. 
ORTH BRITISH and MERC Mi 
N INSURANCE COMPANY. ANTILE 


The SIXTH SEPLTENNIAL DIVISION of Ts 
takes mee on 31st ye sere next, PROFITS 
The fund then to be divided will consist of 
which have accumulated since 1853. the Profits 
All participating policies opened before that date wil! 
share in the division. ‘ 
During the six years prior to the last 
Division the annual average of sums 
assured amounted to ........ -.«.. 
Daring the last six years—1859 to 1864 
inclusive—-the annual average has 
amourfted to .- 2.00 ce.e.e-ee see seee 
Being an increase of 138 per cent. 
During the Years 1363 and 1864 the Company hag 
issued 2,311 NEW POLICIES, assuring very nearly 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 
In 1864 alone 1,240 Policies were is- 
sued, ASSUTING ....+0-.ee-e cere sees $1,034,578 0 0 
NINETY per CENT. of the whole Profits divided 
among the assured, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
PREMIUMS for 1364, less Re-insur- 
ANCES veoee sseseesssececevecescoess £219,935 10 8 
Being an INCREASE over those for 
ee ee eee £54,043 2 § 
INSURANCES granted at HOME and ABROAD on 
the most liberal terms. 


£293,694 0 0 


£701,656 0 9 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS at 31st 
December, 1364... -0 se eeee eee +e £2,305,512 719 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources £545,458 1g 9 


Forms of Proposal, and fall information, may be had 
at the Head Offices, or from any of the Agents through- 
out the Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 

CHIEF OFFICES. 
LONDON oe.ccescccees -61 Threadneedle street. 
Wesr-Enp Brancu: (Secretary, A. J. Russell), 
8 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 
(By Order) F. W. LANCE, Secretary, 
Gore AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporatep by Royat CHARTER. 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, ani also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, .C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COM. 
PANY is now prepare! to oifer the following 
important advantages to insurers. 

Ist. The full benefit of the Reduction in Duty will be 
secured to all persons effecting Insurances with this 
Company from this dit». 

2nd. No charge made fur Policy or stamp, however 
Small the Insurance, 

3rd. Moderate rates. 

4th, Unquestionable Security. 

5th. A Continuance of the sane promptitude and 
liberality iu the setuemeut of Losses which have ever 
characterized the Company. 

The great increase of Insurances which will now be 
effected gives most favourable Opportunities for Gentle- 
meu of undoubte! position and iufluence to obtain 
Agencies for the Royal. Applications should, however, 
be made immediately. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSLON, Secretary in London. 
Royal Iusurance Buildings, Lombard street, E.C., 
May 1, 1565. 


T= ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY Begs to Announce its REMOVAL to its 

NEW PREMISES, known as ROYAL INSURANCE 

BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

In making this announcement, the Directors ventura 
to anticipate they shall experience in their new offices, 
even in an increased degree, that hearty support from 
the Mercantile community, and the public generally, 
which has long since placed them in the first rank of 
Tusuranuce Companies. 

They believe that the main cause of the popularity 
thus attaching to the “* Royal’ has beeu the confidence 
of the community that the Company has ever met, with 
liberality aud promptitude, all just claims. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOUN B. JOHNSLUONE, Secretary in London. 

May 1, 1865. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 

In the FIELD, the STREELS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by @ policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp ror 10,009 CLatus. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid up 
by Injury, secured 

By an ANNUAL PayMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 53. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 CoRN- 


HILL aud 10 ReGENr STREET, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 

















SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 

ATORCESTERSHIRE SAU CE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lec and PeRRINs 
names are ou the wrapper, label, bo.de, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL 5 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, Loudon, &e, &e, aud by 
Grocers and Vilmeu universally. 
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Respectfully 
combining P 


CHRISTIAN 


CHRIST 


__ 
ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX & LAYETTES. 

AND 

SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, 

arisian taste with the excellency and durability of material for which their 
House has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


TAN and RAT HBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


RATHBONE 











It was the onl 
Genuine an 


«PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


y Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuipirion, 1862. Their 
1d Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 














FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, S.W. ANEW EDITION of the CATA- 
LOGUE, comprising the old Catalogue and Supplements 
incorporated into one Alphabetical List, with many addi- 
tional Cross Refer: ne-s, an Index to the c lection of 
Tracts, and a classified Ludex of Subjects, in oue volume 
of 1,000 pages, royal 8vo., price lds. 64, to members of 
the Library; 15s. to non-members. Terms of admission 
to the Library, £3 a year; £2 a year, with Entrance Fee 
of £6; or Life Subscription, £26. (Just published. 
TEWSPAPER PRESS FUND.— 
N Gentlemen proposing dining with the friends of 
this Institution, under the presidency of CHARLES 
DICKENS, Esq., at FREEMASONS Hall, on Saturday, 
the 20th May iust., are requested to communicite their 
intentions to the Secretary not later than Tuesday next, 
the 15th inst. By Order, 
HENRY G. WARREN, Hon. See. 
6 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


ri RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
MALL—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXIIIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of the 
French and Flemish Schools, to which has been added 
ROSA BONHEUR’S NEW PICTURE of “A FAMILY 
of DEER CROSSING the SUMMIT of the LONG 
ROCKS" (Forest «f Fontainetleau), is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6J. 














HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Managers, Messis. E. Fatconer aud F, B. Crar- 
TERTON. 
Last six nights of the Season. 

On Monday, Moy 15, for the last time this season 
the new and successful Play by Edmund Falco- 
ner, entitled LOVE'S ORDEAL; or, the Old and New 
Régime. Principal characters by Messrs. W. Lacy, E. 
Phelps, E. Falconer, J. Neville, A. Raynor, G. Belmore, 
U. Sinclair,; Mrs, Herman Vezin, Miss R. leclereq, 
Miss C. Weston, Mis. H. Vandenhoff,&c. On Tuesday, 
May 16, for the last time this season, Shakespeare's 
tragedy of KING LIAR. Lear, Mr. Phelps. To conciude 
with, on Monday and Tuesday, Milton's Mask of COMUS. 
On Wednesday, May 17, for the benefit of Miss Lydia 
Thompson, the comedietta of DELICATE GROUND, 
Messrs. W. Lucy, R. Roxby; Miss Lydia Thompson. After 
which the comic Drama of GOCD FOR NOTHING. 
Tom Dibbles, Mr. J. L. Toole (by kind permission of 
Benjamin Webster, Esq.’, Nan (first time in London), 
Miss Lydia Thompson. Followed by Milton’s Mask of 
COMUS. In the course of the Evening Miss Lydia 
Thompson will introduce hergrand PAS DE NATIONS. 
To conclude with the comedietia of MY AUNU'S 
ADVICE, in which Mr. Sothern will sustain the princi- 
pal character (by kind permission of J. B. Buckstone, 
Esq.) On Thursday, May 18, for the benefit of Mr. 
Phelps, Shakespeare's Tragedy of HAMLET. Hamlet, 
(first time at this theatre), Mr. Phelps. To conclude 
with Milton’s Mask of COMUS. On Friday, May 19, for 
the benefit of Mr. Walter Lacy, Shakespeare's Tragedy 
of ROMEO and JULIET. Milton’s Mask of COMUS. 
On Saturday, May 20, the performances will commence 
with a favourite Play, in which Mr. Phelps will appear. 
After which the Farce of The O'FLAHERTYS. Thaddeus 
O'Flaherty, Mr. E. Falconer. ‘Tu conclude with COMUS, 
being for the benefit of Mr. E. Falconer, and positively 
the last night of the sexson. 

Doors open at bulf-past six, performances to commence 
at seven. Box office open from ten till five daily. 





CANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
/ Self-titting. No holder, paper, or sesaping re- 
quired. Patented. FIELDS’ impioved patent, hard, 
Snuffiess, Chamber Candle is self-titting, clean, safe, 
economical, and burns tothe end. Suld everywhere by 
Grocers and Oilmen; wholesale and for export, at the 
Works, 

J. C. ond J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Also, 
Fields’ Celebrated United Service Soap ‘ablets, and 
Patent Paraffine Candles, as supplied to Her Majesty's 
Government. 








This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., beautifully printed on 
toned paper, cloth extra, price 6s. 
[ IKE UNTO CHRIST: a New Trans- 
4 lation of the “De Imitatione Christi,” usually 
ascribed to Thomas } Kempis, with a Vignette from an 
Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milton House, 
Ludgate hill. 





This day, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 33. 6d., with 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
MISS IONARY GEOGRAPHY: 
4 a Manual for all persons interested in missions, 
and especially adapted for school teachers and mission- 

ary teachers. 


Sampson Low, Son, and Marsroyx, Milton House, 
Ludgate hill, 
This day, to be obtained at every Library, 
WINTER IN ALGERIA in 1863-4. 
L By Mrs. George Atuerr Rogers. With Ulus- 
trations. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Marsron, Milton House, 
Ludgate hill. 


}T 


This d vy, at all the Libraries. 
ELEN FELTONS QUESTION : 
a Problem ina Novel. By Acnes Wytpe. 
1 vol. 
“ | hold it truth, with him who sings 

To ove Clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsron, Milton House, 


Ludgate hill. 

\ HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
£ BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Enugazemeut. 

London: F. Pirman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 





Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BRITISIL and 
f FOREIGN PLANTS, consisting of the Latin and 
English names of those likely to come before the Botani- 
eal Student, with other useful information. By Leo. H. 
GRINDON, 


London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. By Leo H. Grixvon. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now realy. 
The work can be had complete ‘n cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, boards, price Ls, 6d, 
ITS; a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to ‘* Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week,” 
*“Chambers’s Journal,” &. By Lewis Hovcu, M.A, 
With Two Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 4to. cloth, price 73. 6d. 
rEHE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.U, 





RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c., pure 

aud good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON 
for more than @ hundred years, 

107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London. 





THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
Now ready, with Travelling Maps, pos’ 8vo., 124 


URRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRA- 

VELLERS in IRELAND, ine'uding Dublin, 

Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 

Waterford, the Lakes cf Killarney, Coast o® Munster, 
&e., &. 

“ Whea we say that this latest of Mr. Murray's hand- 
books is not inferior to any one of the celebrate] series 
of works by which the pleasure of travellers in almost 
every part of the world has been facilitatel, we say 
nearly as much as it is possible to say in its commenda- 
tion. The editor has endeavoured by personal visits 
and research to make the book as trastworthy a3 pos- 
sible, and we have no hesitation in adding that, so far 
as we have been able to test his performance, it is a 
perfect success.”—Dublin Even'ny Mail. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Greet. 








Now ready, with Woodeuts, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


rue HOLY SEPULCHRE and the 
TEMPLE at JERUSALEM, being the Substance 
of Two Lectures delivered at the Roval Ivstitution, 
Feb, 1862, and March. 1865, By James Ferevsson, 
F.R.S., Author of a “History of the Modern Styles of 
Architecture,” ec. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
PEOPLK’'S EDITION of Mr. JOUN STUART MILL'S 
WORKS on POLITICAL ECONOMY, REPRESEN. 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT, and LIBERTY, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Srvuarr Mitu People’s 
Edition, price 5s. 














On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. By Joun Srvarr MILL. People’s Edition, 


Price 28 
On LIBERTY. By Jouy Srvarr Mitt. 
People’s Edition, price Is, 41. 
Lately published, New Editions of the following Works 
by Mr. Mitt in the Library form. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

On LIBERTY. 7s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


9s, 


NOMY. 2 vols. 30s. 

UTILITARIANISM. | 5s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCI- 
NATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols. 25s, 


Works by the same Author. 

An EXAMINATION of Sir W. ITAMTIL- 
TON’S PHILOSOPLY, and of the Principal Philoss- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 1 vol. 8vo0., 
price Lis. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 
2 vols. 8Vo. is. 

Loudon: Loxeman, Green, and Co., l’aternoster row. 


In crown 8yo., with Map, price Ss, 6d. cl th. 


\ POPULAR HISTORY of AMERICA, 
£ fiom the Discovery by Columbus to the Establish- 
ment of the Federal Republic of the United Stuies. By 
Exvizauern Coorer. 

“A popular history of | of information, to which the 
America, well arrauged and | Author's Lterary skill has 
pleasautly written.'—Athe- | enabled her 10 give an 
nvum. attractive form anda grace- 

“It is a work of industry | ful auimation.”” — Daily 
and conscientious care, cou- | Vews. 
taining an immense amount 
London: Lonoman, Green, 


UNIFORM with “* PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS." 
Early in June, in 1 vol., with Ilustrations, 

CE CAVES in FRANCE and SWITZ- 

ERLAND; a Narrative of Subterranean Explora- 

tions. By the Rey. G. F. Browne, M.A., Fellow and 

Ass stant-Tutor of Sc. Catharine's College, Cambridge, 
Member of the Alpine Club. 

London: Lonoman, Greer, and Co,, Paternoster row. 


and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 23s. cloth. 


‘Ta HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST 
and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest pe Bunsen. 

This is the first attempt ever made to connect the 
Apocrypha of Palestine and Mgypt, the earliestof which 
is supposed to be the Book of Proverbs, with the secret 
tradition among the Jews, probably of Mastern origin; 
thus establishing its early existence and gradual de- 
velopment, whilst explaining the relation between the 
Hebrew and the Greek Canon, as also between the 
fourth and the first three Gospels. 

Loudon: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
In 12mo., price 58. cloth. 
CRITICAL OUTLINE of the LITE- 
RATU KE of GERMANY, By A. M. Seuss, Ph.D., 
iéx-Scholar aud M.A., Trin, Coll, Dublin. 
London: LoyemaNn and Co., Dublin: M’G.Lasman and 
GILL. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on arrival of the Marseiles Mail from India. 
Subscription 24s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
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NEW NOVEL. 


Ready this day, 3 vols. post Svo. 


DHARMA; or, Three Phases of Love. 


By E. P 
SMITH, ELDER, a 


AULET. 
nd CO., 65 Cornhill. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


oo — 
Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
The HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworth 
Dixon. With Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 2 
vols. demy 8vo. 243. 





Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW 
WORK. 


A HISTORY of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of FLORENCE. from the FEar'iest 
Independence of the Commune to the Fall of the 
Republic in 1531. By Taomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Vols. I. and IL.,demy 8vo. 30s. 





Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
The HISTORY of FREDERICK the 
GREAT. By Troms Cartyie. Vols. V. and VI., 
price 40s., completing the work. 





Mr. WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK of TRAVEL. 

EASTERN ENGLAND. From the 
Thames to the Humber. By Watrer Wuitr. 2 
vols, post 8vo. $ {In May. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HERR FREYTAG'S NEW WORK. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr 


Freyrac. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. [Next week, 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
FirzGERacD. 3 vols. 

“The character of Captain Fermer is an original 
creation, and deserves to be studied. ... The minor 
characters are thoroughly life-like. .. . Indeed, the story 
is full of humour, and there is really pathos in it also. 
The descriptive passages are very cleverly written, and 
the dialogue is crisp and sparkling. From the author of 
a book which possesses so Many merits, we May fairly 
expect much."—Saturday Review. 


By Percy 





CYRIL BLOUNT;; or, Trust Money. 
By the Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 3 
vols, (This day. 


ee 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
[Next week. 


On GUARD. By Miss Thomas, Author 


of “ Denis Donne.” 3 vo's. 
193 Piccadilly. 


MR. SKEET 
Is preparing for Publication :— 
WON by BEAUTY: a Novel. 2 vols. 
(Immediately. 


JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. 3 vols. By 


Euizapetn A. Murray, Author of “ Ella Norman; 








or, 8 Woman's Perils.” (Shortly. 
Now ready. 
FOR LOVE or MONEY. Second 


Edition. By S. W. Futiom, Author of “ The Great 
Highway,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A genuine novel, full of life, light, and variety, the 
attention being captured in the first chapter and held 
firmly to the end. It is altogether well executed, full of 
interest and entertainment, and gifted with power.”— 
Court Circular, 


HOODS and MASKS: a Novel. 3 vols. 
By Capt. G. de La Poser Beresroxv, Author of 
“ Clara Leicester,” &c. 


10 King William street, Charing cross. 





SLANG DICTIONARY of VULGAR 
or FAST WORDS and PHRASES. 6s. 6d. 


PLAYING CARDS. Their History, 


with Anecdotes of Conjuring, Fortune-telling, and 
Card-sharping. 7s. 6d. 

ARTEMUS WARD, His Book; perhaps 
the Drollest Volume of Witticisms ever published, 
3s. 6d. 

JOE MILLER’S JESIS. The Genuine 
Original. 9s. 6d. 

Order direct from Mr. Horrey, 74-5 Piccadilly, W. 
This day, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 61. 

N ENTAL EXERTION ; its Influence 

A) on Health, Edited by Dr. Anraus Learep. The 

recent melancholy deaths of Admiral Fitzroy aid Mr. 

Prescott, whose minds gave way under excessive mental 

exertion, painfully illustrate the importance of this 

subject. - 
JouN CAMDEN Hortey, Piccadilly, London. 








| NEW WORK by E. C. MOGRIDGE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 10s. 61. 


TANGLES and TALES. 


Being the Record of a Twelvemonth’s 
Inbroglio. 
By E. C. MOGRIDGE. 
London : Saunpers, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WILD TIMES. 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternos'er row. 





TO RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 
Everybody shoull read MURRAY and CO.’s 


BOOK of INFORMATION. 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Book- 
stal’s. 


Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 





WEALE'S SERIES. 
‘hye eee and PUNCTUATION 

J FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED for THOSE WHO 
HAVE NEGLECTED the STUDY of GRAMMAR. By 
Justin Brenay. Fourteenth Edition, price 1s. 

‘*4 most useful work, worthy of attentive study.”— 
Parthenon. 

“ A work that will profit alike the scholar and un- 
learned. It is carefully and tersely written.”—Znglish 
Journal of Education. 

London: Virtue Brotaers and Co., Amen corner. 


Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 746, price 12s., cloth. 
'IYRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL 

s ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, York Meeting, 1834. Elitel by G. W 
Hastines, LL.B., Gen. Sec. of the Association. 

*,* The volume for 1859, price 16:., and the Volumes 
for 1860, 1361, 1562, and 1863, pricel2s. each, may also 
be had. 

London: LonGmaAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Elition, in 18mo., with Woodcuts, price lod. 
tate = of ROMAN HISTORY, 
for Families and Schools. 

In the same Series, Revised E:ditions. 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 
Is. 

OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 
2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Is. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Is. 3d. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY, 10d. 


London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., with coloured Maps, price 12+. 6d. 
MmHE CROMWELLIAN'- SETTLE- 

MENT of IRELAND. By Joan P. Prenpen- 
GAST, Barrister-at-law. 

This work, derived from records and State papers in 
Dublin Castle hitherto unpublished, is descriptive of au 
era in the history of Ireland which has influenced 
perhaps more than any other the condition of that 
country. 

London: Loneman, GREE, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, small 8vo., 23. Gd. 


\ AN, CONSIDERED SOCIALLY and 
4 MORALLY: a Review of Various Opinions, 
Ancient and Modern, on the most Interesting Social and 
Moral Topics. By G. Sparkes, late Madras Civil 
Service. 

Lovaman and Co. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


R EPORT on the CHEAP WINES from 
»V France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary ; their 
quality, wholesomeness, and price, and their use in diet 
and medicine, with short notes of a Lecture to Ladies on 
Wine and Remarks on Acidity. By RosBert Druirt, 
M.R.C.P. 

Londou: Henry Rensuaw, 356 Strand, 





24 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Cross. 
NAWTHORN and HUTT have just 
printed a list of duplicates, consisting of Biography, 
Voyages, &e., and withdrawn from circulation, to be had 
on application. 


HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary meu, 

public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
An_ immediate answer t> the inquiry may be obtained. 
A SPECIMEN BOoK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 








13 Mark !ane, Loudon. 





i Set ests: 
DE PORQUETS STANDARD 


! 
| SéPenqus FRENCH BOOKS :— 
J} IQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING. ( 
| or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Keno aes 
Notes. 2s. 61. = 
oe AN SPELLING-RBOOK. 2s. 64. 
NtRODUCTION to PARISIAN PilRase > 
1s. 61. ‘ ' ‘SEOLI3y, 
PARISIAN PHRASEROLOGY. 2s. 64. 
PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. Qs, 6a. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 64. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GE 
rinted in red and blue. 24. 6.1. ENDERS, 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH 
3s. Gd. ee 
London: Simpaxtx, MarsHacy, and C>., and may 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 ae 
square, N.W. } ad 


a satory 





Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Ww the WORLD MIGHT HAyg 
BEEN; or, Possibilities of Creation, By Joay 
Gronce HarGReaves. P 
“An exceedingly ingenious and humorous book 
thoroughly religious notwithstanding its exuberant fun. 
and unmistakeably the production of a man of thoy rat 
culture, and science.”"—British Quarterly Review, ~ * 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 
nena eeteeteree pen nseaasennenenesscees 
BASKERVILLE’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, crown 8vo., 5s. 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAM. 

MAR: being the Shortest and Easiest Method of 
acquiring a thorough Kuowledge of the German Lin. 
guage. By Dr. A. BAskenvin.e, Principal of the Inter. 
national E.lucational Establishment, Lindenthal House, 
near Cologne; Author of an “ English Grammar for the 
Use of Germans,” &c. 

London: Siupxry, MaRsatr, and Co. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 

\) Comprising Receipts for the Mconomic and Juaii- 
cious Preparation of every Meal of the Duy, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALuxts Sores, 
With Lilustrations on wood, &e. 

“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitcheu 
and larder in the kingdom."—~Lanceet. 

Also, by the same Author. 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With plates. Ninth Editioa, 8vo., 15s, 
cloth. 

London: Srmpxrs, Mansnarn, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 


Ninth Edition, feap. 24. Gd. sewed; or 3s. cloth. 
HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, 
and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Di- 
gestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and 
of their treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means, 
By James Mansy Guiry, M.D., L.R.C.S., aud F.R.P.S, 
Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S., London, &e. 

“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appeared.”— Westminster 
Review, 

“Dr. Gully's book is evidently written by a well-edue 
cated medical man. This work is by far the most seien- 
tific that we have seen on hydropathy.”"—Athenwum. 

“Of all the expositions which have been published 
respecting the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and 
complete.’ —Literary Gazette. 

Just published, feap. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDRO- 
THERAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease. 
By James Maney Gutty, M.D., &c., &c., Author of the 
“ Water Cure in Chronic Disease.” 
London: Simpxin, Marsmacn, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





A New and Cheap Edition of 


(a SHERARD OSBORN’S 

STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL; 
or, Eighteen Mouths in the Polar Regions in Search of 
Sir John Franklin's Expedition in 1850-51. To which is 
added the Career, Last Voyage, avd Fate of Captain 
Sir John Franklin. Complete in 1 vol., with Map, price 
5s. 


WILLIAM BLackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Ho I MANAGED MY CHILDREN 
from INFANCY to MARRIAGE. By Mrs. 
Warren, Author of “Tow I Managed my House on 
£200 a Year.” 13, 

Hovutsron and Wrrent, 65 Paternoster row, Lon lon. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 

OLIA SILVULAE sive ECLOGAE 

POETARUM ANGLICORUM in LATINUM et 
GRACUM CONVERSAK, Qvas disposuit Husertus 
A. Houpen, LL. D., Collegi SS. Triuitatis, qvondam Sucius 
Schole Regiw Gippesvicensis Magister Iuformator. 
Volumen Prius, continens Fasciculos [., IL. 
Cantabrigiae, apud Detcutron, Beiw, Socios; ven- 
dunt Londini, Bett et Davpy. 


CONVENT.—STREETS of EDIN- 

BURGH—THE BULLDER of this dyy, price 
41., by post 5d., contains:—View and Plan of the Abbey 
Dun Esk, Teignmouth—Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levaut—Street Architecture of the Old ‘town of Edin- 
burgh—The Majesty of Architecture—Architecture atthe 
Royal Academy—Royal Academy Exhibitioa—Metro- 
politan District Museums, and a Hiut—Architectural 
Exhibition—Absorbing Wells—The British Museum, 
National Gallery, and Keusingtoa Museun—Water for 
Londoun—Metaliic Ceilings—The Colossus of Rioles— 
Domestic Insects—Provincial, &c.—Ovlice, 1 Yurk street, 
Covent Garden; and all booksellers, 
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Ready shortly, 


8yo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from Original Sketches, drawn on wood by R. P. 
J. D. Coorer and W. J. Lrxron, price 21s. 


Lerrcu, and Engraved by 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND: 


Being the History of 


an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific through British Territory, 
by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 


By VISCOUNT MILTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e., &e., and W. B. CHEADLE, B.A., M.B., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, E.C. 

















——————— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW PU 
MACMILLAN and CO. 


NEW NOVEL. 

shed, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 

orice £ s. 6d. 

The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. 
A Story of Two Families. By Henry Kinostey, 
‘Author of “ Austin Elliot,” ‘* Ravenshoe,” &e. 


This day is publi 
I 





This day is publishe i, 2 vols. crown 8vo. clot’), 123., 
NEW WORK by the Author of “ Che Heir of Redelytte.” 
TheCLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY 

By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyife.” 

«The story flows on easily and agreeably."—Saturday 
Reriew. 

“An admirable study of English character and coun- 


try life."—The Queen. 
“This bright and very agreeable book.’ —Daily News. 





In the press. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. Social As- 
pects of the Thirty Years’ War. Two Lectures. By 
Ricard Cuevenix Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES and the 
BIBLE. Being Sermons preached in St. Martin's 
Church, Leicester. With a Preface and Notes. By 
the Rev. Davip James Vaucuas, M.A., Viear of St 
Martin's, Leicester, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
“© send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead 
me; let them bring me unto thy holy bill, and to thy 
tabernacle."—Psalm xliii., 3. 


This day is published, a New Edition, crown 8vo., price 
28, Ud. 

WORDS and PLACES; or Etymologi- 
cal Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geo- 
graphy. With a Map showing the settlement of the 
Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the British 
Isles and Northern France. By the Rev. Isaac 
Taytor, M.A. 





This day, crown Svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan; 
Author of * The Competition Wallah.”  IJlustrated 
with a Plan of Cawnpore, and two Eugravings from 
Photographs of the Burial-ground and the Well. 
The History is drawn from autheutic aud, in many 
cases, from new sources. 


Ta a few days will be published, 8vo. cloth, price 18s, 


A HISTORY of the MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY of PROBABILITY. From the Time of 
Pascal to that of Laplace. By Isaac Topmunren, 
M.A. F.RS. 

Macitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


“Lord Bury’s work well deserves attention.” 
—Edinburgh Review, New No. 





Viscount BURY’S EXODUS of the 
WESTERN NATIONS. 2 vols. S8vo. 32s. 
[Now ready. 


LATIMER’S LUCK. A Novel. By 


the Author of “A Woman Against the World.” 3 
vols. [ Now ready. 


The ROMANCE of LONDON. Re- 
markable Houses, Extraordinary Persovs and 
Events, &., &e. By Joun Timps, F.S.A, Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote.” 3 vols, post 8vo. 

[On the 20th. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE 


from 1811 to 1817. By M. Guizor. Demy svo. 
[Next month. 


FAIRY ALICE. By the Author of 
“ Never Forgotten,” and‘ Bella Donna.” In 2 vols 
post 8yo. [On the 15th. 


TOO GOOD for HIM. A Novel. By 
FLorence Manrryat, Author of “ Love's Conflict,” 
and Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. In 
3_vols. post 8vo. (On the 25th, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE 
CLERKS. A New and Popular Edition in erown 
8vo., with 2 Illustrations, 6s. Forming tle New 
Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels. ’ 

(in a few days. 
Ricnarp Bentey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordivary to Her Majesty. 











NOTICE.—ONLY A CLOD, the New Novel 
by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., 
ws now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., Publishers, 122 Fleet Street. 


NOTICE.—The* POPULAR ROMANCES 
of the WEST of ENGLAND, with the DROLLS of 
OLD CORNWALL,” collected by Robert Hunt, F.RS., and 
Illustrated by Cruikshank’s magic pencil, is now ready at 
all the Libraries and on Booksellers’ counters. 





*,* Those who desire to read the quaint Fireside Stories of our 
ancestors should order at once. 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piceadilly, London. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HUNTING SKETCHES. 


By ANTIIONY TROLLOPE. 
[Reprinted from The Pall Mall Gazette.] 


CONTENTs. 
poEsn’r | Tue Huntinc FARMER. 
Tur Man wno Hunts AND NEVER JUMPS. 
Tne Huntina Parson. 
Tue MAster or Hounps. 
Ilow to Ripe tro Hovunps. 


Man wuo Ilunts AND 
LIKE IT. 

Tur Man wuo Hunts ANpD bors LIKE 
IT. 

Tue Lapy wo Ripes to Hovunps. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Tue 











On Saturday, 13th May, price 2s., No. I. of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 

ConTENTS. 

tHE , 6. ATALANTA IN CaLypon. By the Hon. 
Leicester Warren. 

On Atoms. By Sir John Herschel. 

. Princretes oF Success rN LITERA- 


ENGLIsu CONSTITUTION : | 
TURE. By the Editor. 


Casiner. By Walter Bagehot. 
. Tur Betron Estate. Chapters I. and 
II. By Authony ‘Trollope. 
3. ‘Tue INFLUENCE OF Rationalism. By 
George Eliot. 
4. PErsoNAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRE- 
sipent. By M. D. Conway. | 10. 
By the | 11. 
| 


1. Tue 


to 


on 


9. Tux JIronmasters’ TrapE UNION. 
By F. Harrison. 

Pusiic AFFAIRS. 

Norices or New Books. By George 


. Tne Heart AND THE BRAIN. § 
Eliot, F.T. Palgrave, & John Dennis. 


Editor. 


ou 


Office, 193 Piccadilly. 


Wew Books, this day, at all the Libraries. 
1.The LIFE of Dr. BEECHER. Second and 


concluding Volume, with Illustrations and Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


2. HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION. A Novel. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 
3. Sir FELIX FOY, Bart. A Novel, By Dutton 


COOK. 3 vols. 24s. 











London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 
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13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIVE OF 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers 
in the possession of Joseph Mayer, [sq., F.S.A.; Francis 
Wedgwood, Esq, ©. Darwin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; Miss 
Wedgwood, and other authentic sources; with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 
By Exviza Mereyarp. 
Dedicated by Permission tothe Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Vol. I., 8vo., is now ready, with Portrait and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, price 21s, elegantly bound. The 
work will be completed in one more volume. 

“ This is the ‘Life of Wedgwood’ to the expected ap- 
pearance of which I referred at Burslem.”"—Zvtract from 
a Letier to the Author by the Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 

“This very beaut ful bc ok is the first of two volumes 
which will contain that‘ Lite of Wedgwood’ which for the 
last fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in view, and to 
which the Wedgwood family, and all who have papers 
valuable in relation to its subject, who bave been cordially 
contributing. In his admirable sketch of Wedgwood 
given at Barslem it was to the publication of this bio- 
graphy that Mr. Gladstone looke1 forward with pleasure. 
It is a very accurate and valuable book. To give their 
fullest value to the engravings which largely enrich 
the volume, the biography has been made by its pub- 
lishers a choice specimen of their own art as boo!- 
makers. Neither care nor cost has been grudged."— 
Examiner. 

“In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the 
very noblest contributions to the history of the ceramic 
art ever published. We place it atonce and permanently 
side by side with ‘ Bernard Palissy’s Memoirs,’ and with 
* Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography.’ "—Sun. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 
Count Marrer. 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Bail- 
LIE COCHRANE, M.P. 2 vols, 

“Mr. Baillie Cochrane has publishel two entertaining 
volumes of studies from history. They are lively reading. 
‘My aim,’ he says, ‘has b-en to depict events generally 
known ina light and, if possible, a picturesque manuer.’ 
Mr. Cochrane has been quite successful in carrying out 
this intention. The work is a study of the more inter- 
esting moments of history—what indeed the author 
himeelf calls it, ‘ Historic Pictures.’""—TZimes, April 21. 


YACHTING ROUND the WEST of 
ENGLAND. Bythe Rev. A. G. L'Esraanae, B.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 15s. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8yo. 5s. 


HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 
Taornbeury. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 21s. bound. 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 
SEPOLIS. By J. Ussuer, Esq. F.R.G.S. Royal 
8vo., with numerous beautiful Coloured Illustrations. 

“ This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is 
one of the pleasantest companions we have met with for 
alongtime. Mr. Ussher merited his success, and this 
splendid monument of his travels aud pleasant explora- 

tions.” — Times, May 2. 


LIFE of the Rev. EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs, Onipnanr. Cheap Edition, 5s. bound. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS, 2 vols. 

IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By Loid Evsrace Ceci. ep = 

[Just ready, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady 
Eminy Possonpy. 3 vols. 

** A pleasant, instructive, and wholesome novel. The 
great charm of the book lies in its portrayal of the 
heroine's character. Lady Kmily Ponsonby does not 
rely for effect on melodramatic villians, but sees in love 
and truth ond earnestness of purpose the soul of human 
life."—Examiner, 


A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the 


Author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &. 3 vols. 


LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of * John and I,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This book is a very good one; there is real beauty in 
the tule of ‘Lisabee's Love Story,’ a tale so idyllic that 
the I aureate himself might have uttered it in verse as 
companion to the * Dora’ and ‘Gardener's Daughter,’ the 
‘Enoch Arden’ and ‘Aylmer's Field.""—Z.caminer. 


The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 
** At least not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed 
Fruitful in further thought and deed.’—Zennyson. 
“A pleasautly-written novel."—Athenwum. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of “ High Chureh,” “ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &e. 
“Thisstory is cleverly told and is very original. It can 
searcely fail to be read with thoughtful interest.” 
—Athenwum, 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 vol. 

“A more charming story to our taste has rarely 
been written.”—TZimes. 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh: 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols, 

“None of Miss Kavanagh's novels equals this in 
graceful writing, ski:ful elaboration of plot, or sustained 
dignity of moral tone.”—Zvaminer. 

ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 


Georor MacDona.p, M.A., Author of ** David Elgin- 
brod,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 














EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by Mr. J. F. CAMPBELL. 

This day is yublished, in 2 vols, demy 8vo., price 42s., 
with Maps and numerous I]lustrations. 
FROST and FIRE, 

Natural Engines, Tool-Marks, & Chips. 
With Sketches taken at Home & Abrval bya TRAVELLER. 
NOW READY. 
MYSTIFICATIONS. 


By CLementins Sriruing Graname. Edited by Jouy 
Brown. M.D, In 1 vol. small 4to., price 5s. 
“None but du 1 Leings, devoid of a particle of humour 
in their composition, will reject the amusement of mys- 
tification as distinct from practical joking. It is only 
the sour, the inferior, or the pragmatically vain, who 
will bristle up in offence at a good-t.umoured juke, or in 
vengeance if their sagacity has been imp seton. The 
merriest people are apt to make as rare sport of them. 
selves asof any among those whom they have the good 
fortune to mystify. There is too liule harmless laughter 
in this care-worn wold. Funcies lke these have been 
recalled to us by this took from Edinburgh, in which 
we are told how @ lady, by her dramatic assumption of 
old-world types and manners, contrived entirely to 
deceive some of the shrewdest aud most intellectual 
men of f&dinburgh society, We could fill co‘'umnus 
showing the audacious, yet probable, readiness of this 
whimsical woman in more eccentric characters than one 
It is a raey little book, well worth reading by Northera 
or Southe:n. "—Abridged from Athenwum. 
A SHORT AMERICAN TRAMP in 
the FALL of 1864. 
By the Editor of “ Life in Normandy.” 1 vol. 8vo, 12+. 
“We desire to call attention to a sparkling and plea» 
sant book by the editor pf‘ Life in Normandy.’ Having 
read it, we may say that’ it is One which will well repay 
perusil We believe, too, that this genial bouk is but 
an earnest of one of a much more scientific character, 
ouly a sparkling splinter, or flint flake off a much grander 
rock; and we hope at no distint period to weleome the 
author in his graver, as we have laughed with him in 
his lighter, mood. ’—7imes, 


LIFE in NORMANDY. 
Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, Natural 
History, and Politics. Drawn from Nature. By an 
EneGuisu Resipent. Third Edition, 1 vol., 8vo. witha 
Portrait of the Author, price 6s. 
ODDS and ENDS, 
GRAVE or HUMOROUS. 
A Series. Price 6d. each. 
Now ready. 
. 1. SKETCHES of HIGHLAND CITARACTER. 
Sheep Farmers and Drovers. 
No. 2. CONVICTS. Uy a Pracricat Hanp. 
No. 3, WAYSIDE THOUGHIS. By Professor D'Arcy 
THomrsoy. 
No. 1. Rainy Weather, or the Philosophy of Melan- 
choly ; Goose Skin, or the Philosophy of Horror ; 
Te Derm Laudamus, or the Philosophy of Joy. 
No. 4. The ENYERKIN. By Jonn Brown, M.D. 


TRAVELS. 
Sy Umbra. 1 vol. 8vo., price 1°s. 6d. 

“ The fun of this book is good, wholesome fun; it may 
not be sufficiently spicy for those whose palates bave 
long been habituated to highly-peppered condiments. 
There is no double entendre iu it, no suggestion that 
could bring a blush upon a modest Cheek ; it is quiet and 
gentlemanly; just the form and sparkle of a retiued and 
cordial disposition, but with all the best qualities of real 
humour."—Daily News. 


POPULAR GENEALOGISTS; 
Or, the Art of Pedigree-Muking. In 1 vol. crown 8vo., 48. 
* We have here an agreeable little treatise of a hun- 
dred pages from an anonymous but evidentty com- 
peteut hand on the ludicrous aud fraudulent sides of 
genealogy, Which we commend to those who want a 
bit of instructive and amusing reading.”"—Pall Mall 


Gazette. 

FOREST SKETCHES. 
Deer-Stalking and Other Sports in the Highlands Vifty 
Years Age. With Illustrations by Gourlay Steel, R.S.A. 

vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


THE SALMON. By Alex. Russel. 

Conrents.—Chap. |. Value of the Salnon—II. Natu- 
ral History of the Salmon—Ii{. Decay of the Salmon 
—IV. Salmon Legislation—V. Future Salmon Legisla- 
tion—VI. Non-Legislative Remedies. In 1 vol. 8vo., 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ This important work is the greatest effurt of one of 
our foremost and bc St writers upon the salmon and all 
that pertains to it. Mr. Russel has so high a :eputation 
as a writer, that we hadaright to expect (on a theme 
upon which he has clearly wrought con amore) a work of 
considerable power and intevest, and we are not disap- 
pointed, Iu fact our expectations are far more than 
realized, for, after reading Mr. Kussel’s work, we put 
down the book, feeling thitthere is really no more to be 
said on the subject, that the author has seen through 
every phase of every arguinent that bears upon it, and 
has fairly exhausted them. No book has ever yet 
appeared which so eutirely and thoroughly deals with the 
subject. We most strongly commend its perusal to all 
our readers, of whatever section, who are interested in 
the salmon. ‘Ihe general reader need fear no dry 
polemics and weary wading, for the book, though on a 
special subject, is wiittcn iu sucha pleasant and lucid 
manner that the publie at large cau hardly fail to be 
deeply interested in its perusal."—Field. 

On Monday will be published, price 1s. 
On the FOOD of MAN in RELATION 
to His USEFUL WORK. 
By Lyon Prayrarr, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Pharmacy io the 
University of Edinburgh, 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes 
street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “Rasp 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


On June 5 will be publistied, in 3 vols. 


MILDRED ARKELL. 3y \y, 


Henry Woop. 


LYNNE,” 


On Wednesday next will be publishe J, in 1 yo} 
WIT and WISDOM from WEgy 
AFRICA; or, a Book of Proverbial Philosophy 
Idioms, Enigmas, and Laconisms. Compiled y, 
Ricnarp F. Burton, late H.M.'s Consul for | 
Bight of Biafra and Fernando P. >, Author of o. 
Pilgrimage to 1 Medinah aud Meccah,” “A Miggi 4 
to Dahomey,” &e. neon 
NEW STORY of LANCASHIRE LIFE, by BEY 
MIN BRIERLY, 2 BENS 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols, 
IRKDALE: A Lancashire Story. By 
BenJaMin BRiERxyY. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The F 
LIFE.” ti 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 3 yols, 


A WOMAN'S WAY. By the 
Author of “ The Field of Life.” 

NEW ED(TION cf “ DENIS DINNE.” 
Shorily will be published, in 1 vol., price 63, 
DENIS DONNE: A Novel. By 

Annig Tuomas, Author of “‘ Theo Leigh.” 
NEW WORKS in Circulation at all the 
Libraries. 
MY DIARY in AMERICA in the Midst 
of WAR. By Georce AvGustrus Sata. The 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols., is ready, 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. By Annie 


Tuomas, Author of ** Deuis Donne.” Iu 3 vols, 


BITTER SWEETS: a Love Story. By 


Joseru Harron. In3 vols. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, the 
Novel, by F. G. Trarronp, Author of “ City and 
Suburb,” &e. In3 vols. Third Edition. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of 
NORTH AMERICA. By B. H, Revott. 


MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By Mrs. 


Horace Sr. Jonny. 





Trinsiey Brorners, 15 Catherine street, Strand. 








The DUBLIN EXHIBITION and the 
LAKES. 


“ People who go to Ireland to see the Exhibition 
should go on to Killarney.” 
Now ready, a New Edition, containing notices of all 
recent changes and improvements, replete with Illus 
trations, strongly bound, price 8s. 


A WEEK at 


KILLARNEY, 


with Descriptions of the Routes thither 


from Dublin, Cork, &c. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C, Hatt. 





London: VirrvE Brormers aud Co., 1 Amen commer, 


Dedicated by Express Permission to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, MP, 
Her Majesty's Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Now ready in one volume, elegantly bound, price 
18s., Illustrated with Portrait, after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, engraved by John Taylor Wedgwood, aud 
with upwards of 150 exquisite Engravings, com 
prising Portiaits, Views, Examples of Pottery of 
every period, specimens of Plymouth, Bristol, New 
Hall, and other China, and of every variety of 
Wedgwood ware. 


THE WEDGWOODS: 


BEING 
ALIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
With Notices of his Works and their Produe- 
tions—Memoirs of the Wedgwood and Other 
Families—and a History of the Early Potteries 
of Staffordshire. 
By LLewELlLyxn Jewttt, F.S.A., &e. 


London: Viatve Brorners and Co. 1 Amen corner. 
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